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America Discovers Herself 


Have you noticed how many observers are burst- 
ing into print these days with interpretations of America? 
That young French professor, André Siegfried, has stirred 
up something of a hornet’s nest with some statements in his 
“America Comes of Age.” Mr. Ochs, of the New York 
Times, is said to be going about breathing out threatenings 
and libel suits. But the incisive nature of much in the book 
can hardly be disputed. I can’t say as much for these articles 
by Waldo Frank on “America Rediscovering Herself.” As 
they have appeared serially in the New Republic they have 
seemed to me to consist of a bunch of verbal pyrotechnics, 
dazzling while they are going off, but leaving the sky blacker 
than ever afterwards. And some of them have failed to go 
off. 


All this arises, it is evident, out of the new position 
in which America finds herself following the world war with 
respect to the rest of the world. Was ever anything more 
pitifully futile than the attempt to make Americans believe 
that they can continue to exist in “splendid isolation”? Do 
you suppose that the politicians who emit that sort of talk 
What sort of isolation do they think 
can be maintained by a nation that holds most of the sur- 


believe it themselves? 


plus capital of the world? If I have a hundred thousand 
dollars which I want to have drawing interest (ah, what a 
dream!) and the other people in my town are in desperate 
need of a hundred thousand dollars in order to keep their 
businesses going, what are the chances that I[ will remain 
“isolated” ? 


Well, all this is simply a somewhat rambling intro- 
duction to the remark that it is evident, from Professor Kelly’s 
article in this issue, that this precess of rediscovering and re- 
appraising the important factors in American life now extends 
to our conception of religion. How many kinds of Chris- 
tianity are there? Are there as many kinds as there are 
denominations? Or are there as many kinds as there are 
social groupings? Or are there as many kinds as there are 
attitudes toward the issue of authority? Or are there—as 
Professor Kelly hints many Europeans are now ready to 
claim—as many kinds as there are national and racial dis- 
tinctions? Now that we must think realistically on the rela- 
tion between the Christianity practiced in America and that 
of the rest of the world—and every new missionary confer- 
ence admits that we must—are we to expect that Christianity 
shall become a unit in belief, method and emphasis on all the 
continents? Or are we to expect that Christianity shall be 
one thing to the North American, another thing to the Latin, 
another thing to the north European, another thing to the 
Asiatic, and still another thing to the African? 


Professor Kelly makes an ideal man to depict this 
emerging question in clear outline. On the one hand, he is 
a Quaker, and so able to sympathize with that type of inner 
pietismt which the protestantism of north Europe tends to 
consider essential Christianity. On the other hand, he is an 
American, and so can see why the Christian in this country 
feels it incumbent upon himself to engage in all sorts of 
adventures to lay a positive moral control on a rapidly de- 
veloping and impersonal industrial civilization. 

Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


EXT MONDAY, August 27, the multilateral treaty 
N proposed by the United States for the “renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy” is 
to be signed at Paris. Representatives of fifteen nations will 
affix their signatures to the simple document. With the 
signing, The Christian Century believes, 
the nations will enter upon a new path 
which, if walked in courageously and 
without faltering, will lead at last to the 
goal of world peace. August 27 thus becomes a day to be 
remembered by all the peoples; a day for praise and a day 
ior prayer; a day which may become the most universal 
ll holidays, or a day which may be execrated because 
later betrayal of humanity’s hopes. It is a day of 
achievement. The tides of international emotion which have 
forced the signing of this treaty have risen so suddenly and 
‘h that they mock the feeble faith of those who were 
watching for signs of the dawning of world peace only a 
year ago. It is also a day of opportunity. This treaty is but 
beginning. It starts the nations at last on the right road, 
starts them hobbled with many hesitations, both 
‘ken and unexpressed. It remains now for the peoples 
themselves to build on this foundation laid by their diplo- 
a complete and enduring structure of peace. This, if 
the will but take advantage of the opportunity now of- 
ered them, they can do. 


A Day To Be 


Remembered 


What Does the Treaty 
Accomplish? 


A » THE HOUR for signature draws near there is an 
. increasing tendency to question the worth of the Kel- 
ogg treaty. Curiously, but significantly, much of this ques- 

; comes from quarters which have given the proposal 
he outlawry of war strong support. In England, for 
mple, the Manchester Guardian, which was one of the 
lirst to urge upon the British government an unqualified 
acceptance of Mr. Kellogg’s invitation, now passionately 

res that the peace of the world will be less secure 
ter the treaty is signed than it has been in the past. A 
‘aretul reading of Mr. Shillito’s “British Table Talk” in 
this issue of The Christian Century will show the same 
misgiving. If the interpretation which Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain has given of the treaty to the house of commons “re- 
mains the last word,” says Mr. Shillito, “then the prospect 


is dark.” There is almost equal pessimism in certain liberal 
quarters in this country. These doubts arise out of the 
series of “interpretations” which Mr. Kellogg and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain have cast about the treaty in recent 
weeks. In particular, Mr. Kellogg’s interpretation of the 
right of any nation to defend itself and to determine for it- 
self when such self-defense is called for, has caused many 
to wonder whether the treaty will really accomplish any- 
thing or not. To those thus overcome by pessimism, it is in 
order to recall the words which form the core of the treaty, 
in which the signatories solemnly agree that “the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which: . arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacitic means.” The 
treaty that sees that promise signed accomplishes some- 
thing. From that start, it will be possible to go forward 
to “the other half of outlawry,”—the building of a juridical 
agency for the maintenance of peace. 


Mr. Hoover 
Accepts 

NEW TYPE of political oratory came into its own 

when Mr. Hoover accepted the republican nomination 
for the presidency. “While during this period the number 
of families has increased by about 2,300,000, we have built 
more than 3,500,000 new and better homes. In this short 
time we have equipped nearly 9,000,000 more homes with 
electricity” . . . Dip into the speech almost anywhere and 
sentences much like these can be brought to the surface. To 
those who listened over the radio—and we are told it in- 
cluded more than half the population of the country—it 
seemed as though the strong, unflurried voice would never 
finish speaking of per cents and dollars. It was, in other 
words, the speech of a great engineer who has been secre- 
tary of the department of commerce. Yet through it all 
there glinted evidences of the great humanitarian whose 
deeds in saving life in Belgium, Russia and the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley are in large measure responsible for his 
present eminence. It was not a speech calculated to arouse 
perfervid enthusiasm. It was, rather, a document addressed 
to the nation’s sober second thought. More than a sixth of 
it dealt with the problems of agriculture. With Governor 
Smith having rejected the equalization fee plan of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, Mr. Hoover did not need to refer to that 
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scheme. He showed, however, the intense thought which 
he has been giving to the situation in which the farmer finds 
himself, and the proposals which he approved, although they 
go beyond the promises included in the republican platform, 
represent a clear-cut policy which the agricultural states of 
the central and northwest will not lightly reject. 
° 

The Strength and Weakness of the 
Republican Candidate 

IS ACCEPTANCE SPEECH gives a picture of Mr. 

Hoover’s strength and weaknesses. When he is deal- 
ing with the means of using the machinery of government, 
Mr. Hoover is strong. When he is talking of the benefits 
to be derived from cooperative action and from the elimina- 
tion of waste effort, he is strong. In his desire to secure 
equality of opportunity for youth and a comfort-level of 
life for all citizens, he is strong. On prohibition, his head 
is clear and his promises good. And we believe that his 
suggestions regarding farm relief are as practicable as any 
that have been made, and will have a much stronger chance 
of being carried into effect if Mr. Hoover is elected than 
3ut when Mr. 
Hoover deals with the corruption which has besmirched the 


do most of the pledges made to the farmers. 


government during the eight years while he has been in 
the cabinet, he is weak. To claim for the republican party 
during the past eight years, as he does, that “never has a 
political party been able to look back upon a similar period 
is to exhibit an astounding and 
On the tariff and on 
the economic order in general, Mr. Hoover ranges himself 


with more satisfaction,” 


wholly unwarranted complacency. 


with the extreme conservatives. And the portions of the 
speech dealing with foreign policy are probably the vaguest 
and most unsatisfactory parts of it. The Kellogg treaty is 
cited as proof of our national desire for peace, but the 
single sentence in which that treaty is referred to—and 
that only by inference—is followed by an extended section 
in which America’s determination to stay out of the league 
is emphasized, and a program of adequate national defense 
is endorsed. The Hoover speech is eminently satisfactory 
in temper, in tone, and in some of its parts. It does, how- 
ever, contain undeniable weaknesses. How will Governor 


Smith’s speech compare with it? 


Issues Behind the New 
Bedford Strike 
ITIZENS of New Bedford, must 
4 have read with emotion those portions of Mr. Hoover’s 


Massachusetts, 


acceptance speech in which the nominee extolled the pros- 
perity brought to the country by the last eight years of re- 
publican rule. Twenty-seven thousand textile workers are 
on strike in New Bedford. Many of them have been em- 
ployees of former senator William M. Butler, chairman of 
the republican national committee during most of the 
when this 


period being 


achieved. They have been on strike since the middle of 


extraordinary prosperity was 


April. They have their community heavily behind them. 
The strike presents aspects which suggest fundamental 








maladjustments in the industrial life of America. On the 
side of the employers, there is to be seen a basic industry, 
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so harassed by changes in styles and the emergence of 
new competition that many companies are said to be in 
sight of bankruptcy. Wages, already low, have been low- 
ered still further—it is said that the full-time average 
weekly wage was $19 and the actual earnings about $16 
before the 10 per cent cut which precipitated the strike 
went into effect—as the only way which the mill-owners 
can see to save their mills. Yet while the mills themselves 
have been in the red, the selling companies maintained by 
practically all of them to dispose of their products are said 
to have been making large profits. On the side of the work- 
ers, a conservative union is found in a position where a 
strike seemed inevitable, but is pushed by that strike into 
a conflict with radical elements inside the labor movement 
which would destroy the conservative union and force the 
mill-owners to deal with a militantly revolutionary organ- 
ization. So far, the weight of public approval is upholding 
the conservative textile union in its internal struggle with 
the radical organizers. But the mill-owners’ solution of the 
problems of the industry—to reduce wages below the line 
of decent living standards—is a hopeless one. Followed 
just a little farther it will drive every ambitious, self-re- 
specting worker permanently out of the textile mills. Both 
the industry and the union are shown by the New Bedford 
situation to be in bad shape. Of the two, the industry is 
by far the worse off. 


Sweet Land of 
Ballyhoo 
> VER SINCE he flew from Point Barrow to Spitz- 
bergen, we have been wondering why Captain George 
H. Wilkins was not more acclaimed as a popular hero. 
Surely if ever flyer performed a prodigious adventure in 
a fashion to capture the imagination Captain Wilkins, tak- 
ing off from snow and ice, coming down on ice and man 
aging again to get into the air and so to reach his final goal, 
did so. Among flyers and among Arctic explorers the feat 
has been recognized for the wonder that it was. For it 
Captain Wilkins has received knighthood at the hands of 
King George. But it cannot be said that he has become 
one of those romantic figures who fill the popular mind, 
keeping company with Lindbergh, Byrd, Miss Earhart and 
the rest. Why not? The secret may be found in Captain 
Wilkins’ new book, “Flying the Arctic.” Here is one of 
the most satisfactory of the many volumes being produced 
by our adventurers of the air. But it is also the picture of 
a modest and quiet-mannered gentleman, intent on doing a 
piece of scientific exploration, but utterly bewildered amidst 
the ballyhoo and circus with which his American backers 
insisted on surrounding his expedition. Captain Wilkins 
came to this country seeking support for a small expedi- 
tion which should discover the possibility of establishing 
a meteorological station in the unexplored region north of 
Point Barrow. He needed money to employ one pilot, one 
mechanic, and to buy one plane. By the time his American 
backers were through with him, he had an army of at- 
tendants, three times as many planes as he could use, ap 
paratus that was a burden, together with a publicity divi- 
sion that was on the job night and day. Captain Wilkins 
had himself become the victim of luncheon clubs, mayors 
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receptions, civic banquets, and had even, he admits, per- 
’ mitted himself to be convinced that square dealing with 
. his backers required him to autograph photographs in quan- 
e tities, which later were sold for anywhere from 50 cents to 
5 $100. “This preliminary bunk,” says Captain Wilkins, “got 
e on my nerves.” We do not wonder. Neither do we wonder, 
5 however, that a man who found it so hard to accustom 
s 

y 
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Using every available means of propaganda, the govern- 
ment will endeavor to acquaint the workmen with the evils 
of alcohol and to induce them of their own accord to give 
up drinking. Coupling this method of suasion with the 
tapering off legal process, it is hoped that when the end of 
the fifteen-year period arrives the country may go easily and 
completely on a dry basis. It is of more than passing in- 
terest to note that the government’s explanation of its change 
of policy in regard to liquor states that the economic in- 
efficiency resulting from intoxicated or semi-intoxicated 


himself to it should have failed to qualify as an American 
hero of the contemporary model. 


- Methodist Union Coming workmen is too heavy a charge to be borne by a modern in- 
In Great Britain dustrialized state. Isn’t it about time that some other Euro- 

” HE PROPOSAL to unite the northern and southern P€4" nations were awakening to this: 

nt 


Methodist Episcopal churches in this country is on 
the shelf, and likely to remain there for some time to come. 
But in England the three principal groups of Methodists— 
B the Wesleyans, the Primitives, and the United—seem within 


Missouri’s Primaries Choose 
Dry Candidates 
F THE MISSOURI primaries furnish any ground for 











th sight of reunion. To be sure, the three churches are going prediction—and we think they do—this is a bad year 
he about the process of coming together again with extreme for the wets. The campaign in that state for the nomina- 
a caution. So zealously are the rights of minorities being tions for United States senator developed largely into a 
od regarded, and so unbending is the insistence on overwhelm- _wet-and-dry fight. On the democratic side the redoubtable 
rf ing majorities in favor of the union, that the proposal can- Senator James A. Reed threw himself behind the candi- 
th not be consummated before 1931 at the earliest. But the dacy of Mr. James A. Collet. Mr. Collet is as much a wet 
rd chances are now so favorable to the eventual consummation as Senator Reed was before he got the notion that the Anti- 
" of the union that it would seem that only some accidental saloon league might help him defeat Governor Smith at 

emotional upheaval could prevent its taking place. The Wes- Houston. Opposing Mr. Collet were Mr. Robert I. Young 

leyan Methodists have been slower than the other two and Mr. Charles M. Hay. Mr. Hay was the out-and-out 

bodies in agreeing to the reunion. At their conference in dry. And Mr. Hay was nominated. In the republican 

1927 they failed to give the proposal the necessary majority primaries the principal contestants for the senatorial nomi- 
tz- of 75 per cent of those voting. But the campaign in favor nation were Mr. Roscoe C. Patterson and Mr. Nathan 
rge of union conducted during the ensuing year seems to have Frank. Mr. Frank was a wet; Mr. Patterson a dry. And 
ro. had great effect, for the vote this year showed more than Mr. Patterson was nominated. Missouri is a border state. 
in 88 per cent in favor. Successive steps in the negotiations It is a state containing two great cities, St. Louis and 
ak- call for still another vote to confirm the majority of 1928; Kansas City. The German element in St. Louis, which has 
an then the passage of an enabling act through parliament, to learned to sit at ease under the shade of the Anheuser- 
val, go into effect in 1931; and finally in that year another vote Busch, is generally counted on to cast a heavy vote against 
eat in each of the three conferences, in which again a 75 per any dry candidate. Senator Reed, the biggest political figure 
> it cent majority will be required. in Kansas City, was credited with the ability to throw that 


of city into the wet column. Yet Missouri, both republican 


me The Soviets Begin and democratic, has gone dry. The fact is worth far more 
nd, To Go Dry mention than the daily press has given it. Also, the com- 
and IFTEEN YEARS from now, according to a decree plexities of American politics are well illustrated by the 
‘ain which the soviet government is about to promulgate, further fact that the first public statement of dry candi- 
of Russie fe to tee Ghee Ghee Ge Gemeinde ont ats al date Hay put him on record as an enthusiastic supporter 
ced vodka. Two years ago the soviets, desperately hard-pressed of Governor Smith. 

ho to secure revenue for government expenses, abolished the _, . : 

g a prohibition regulations established during the war by the Governor Smith Advertises 

idst tsar. The expected income from excise taxation has ma- Doctor Straton 

oa terialized. But the efficiency of factory workers has suf- NE THING the democratic campaign committee ob- 
kins fered so severely that the soviet authorities have become viously lacks is a competent adviser on protestant af- 
edi- alarmed. A special commission has been investigating con- fairs. Mr. Raskob made a sad blunder when he informed 
ung ditions. Its report favors the abolition of the vodka traffic, the protestant clergy of the south that they would keep 
1 of and the drastic curtailment of the use of all other liquors. _ still after their leading laymen had told them to do so. Now 
one The government, reports the Associated Press, has ap- Governor Smith makes an equally regrettable blunder by 
ican proved the recommendations, and will issue decrees putting offering to debate with Dr. John Roach Straton. It is not 
at- them into effect. The manufacture and sale of vodka will hard to understand Governor Smith’s irritation. Dr. Straton 
ap- be progressively eliminated during a fifteen-year period, be- is said to have called him “the deadliest foe in America 





ginning next year. And even the use of beer is to be re- 
duced by five per cent annually. In the meantime, a cam- 
paign of education will be carried on throughout Russia. 


today of the forces of moral progress.” Nobody would 
care to have a label of that kind tagged on him, no matter 
who the tagger might be. And it is fairly certain—say about 
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1500 to 1—that if Governor Smith and Dr. Straton ever 
get together on the same platform the governor will have 
no great difficulty in making that “deadliest foe” claim 
look ridiculous. Just the same, the governor makes a mis- 
take in giving Dr. Straton any such advertising. For ad- 
vertising of this sort is the breath of life to Dr. Straton. 
That clerical gentleman’s Many bizarre performances have 
reduced his influence within the protestant ranks to some- 
what less than nothing. Even as a fundamentalist Joshua, 
self-chosen to succeed the Moses who did not descend from 
Tennessee’s Mount Nebo, Dr. Straton has been a flop. Out- 
side the city of New York, where Mr. Smith certainly will 
not lack for defenders, Dr. Straton’s words carrv no weight. 
If the democratic candidate feels it necessary to start the 
campaign by vindicating his personal character, his judg- 
ment on that point must be respected. But it is too bad that, 
in order to do this, he should have played into the hands of 
any such publicity-seeker as Dr. Straton. For, whatever 
the course of the debate, its taking place will put Dr. Stra- 
ton’s name on the first page of every newspaper in America. 
And that’s all that matters to him. 


A Periodic Audit of 
Institutions 


LL REPUTABLE CORPORATIONS, whether com- 
mercial or benevolent, have their books audited at 
regular intervals by qualified and disinterested ac- 

countants to determine whether their assets and liabilities 
are what they are supposed to be. But all institutions need 
also a periodical scrutiny which shall go much deeper and 
which shall concern itself not about solvency and financial 
integrity but about the functioning of the institution itself 
in relation to the actual needs of the time. 

It is of the nature of institutions to outlive their useful- 
ness. Many of them, to be sure, collapse on account of bad 
management, but few that are competently conducted in- 
clude in their plan of organization any provision for termi- 
nating their existence when their work is done. Aghast at 
the brevity of human life and the futility of individual ef- 
fort in the face of far-reaching and apparently permanent 
problems, man has contrived to give to his purposes and 
programs of uplift a sort of earthly immortality by em- 
bodying them in institutions. Under the laws of some coun- 
tries, corporations of a certain class are required to append 
to their names the word “Limited,” as a standing warning 
to all who have dealings with them of the limited liability 
of the share-holders for the corporate obligations. In- 
stitutions which, by their very nature if not by the terms 
of their legal incorporation, are designed to endure in- 
definitely, might well carry the label “Unlimited” as a re- 
minder, both to the public and more especially to them- 
selves, of the hazards of institutional immortality. Of this 
thing, as well as of some others, the story of the Wandering 
Jew is perhaps a parable. 

It is a ghastly and grewsome fate—this sheer inability to 
go out of existence, regardless of changed conditions which 
may rob continued life of significance and utility. Kipling 
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glimpsed it when he wrote of the “naughty stars that rim 
the mouth of hell” that they “may burn or freeze but they 
may not cease.” There is promise as well as doom in the 
epigram of Koheleth, “There is a time to be born and a 
time to die.” Neither these words nor any of ours are un- 
sympathetic with old age or unappreciative of the unique 
service which age often renders. Old men, rich in wisdom 
though their strength fails, mellowed with years, calmed 
by the passing of youth’s feverish ambitions; old institu- 
tions, linking together the generations, transmitting tradi- 
tions which are still valid, forming a thread of continunity 
amid the shifting and discontinuous purposes of individuals; 
both have their values. And yet—“there is a time to die.” 
When? When usefulness is past. For men, it need never 
be while life lasts. Nature sets her own limit. For institu- 
tions, endowed with immortality, the danger of outliving 
usefulness is much greater. 

The immortality of institutions is a sort of conditional 
immortality, but unfortunately the factors upon which it is 
conditioned are not necessarily those which are most directly 
connected with services still being rendered. Many in- 
fluences besides the lack of a natural limit of three-score 
years and ten, or even four-score or five, contribute to pre- 
serve institutions regardless of their diminished utility, One 
of them is property. Little can be done without sinews of 
war. In an economic society every enterprise, however 
spiritual its purpose, has its economic aspect. Among the 
first officers to be elected is the treasurer. Presently there 
is a building committee. There must, of course, be paid 
workers, and money to pay them with. The institution be- 
comes of necessity, a business concern. Most philanthropic 
organizations think that they are too poor, and much of 
their attention must be given to securing funds and balanc- 
ing their budgets. Many of them are, in fact, inadequately 
financed. 

Nevertheless, accumulated property becomes a bulwark 
behind which the institution shelters itself from criticism, a 
badge of respectability, a guarantee of importance, and a 
means of perpetuation regardless of functional utility. 
Vested interests never know how to die, even when they 
ought. Attention has repeatedly been called to the fact 
that the zeal for the building of expensive churches since 
the war may easily have the effect of hindering the union 
of the churches by preventing the merging of churches 
which ought to be merged. To a proposal looking in that 
direction, the objection is instantly raised, But what would 
we do with the buildings? First the church needs a build- 
ing to house its work; then the building needs a church 
to justify its existence. The illustration is not chosen in- 
vidiously or with any disposition to criticize the building 
of churches, and good ones, but because nearly every reader 
can, from his own experience, cite some case in which 
exactly this thing has happened, some church which either 
ought to lose its separate existence or ought to be doing its 
work in some other location but can do neither because it is 
in bondage to its property. 

Institutional pride and loyalty operate to promote the 
longevity of organizations after their work is done. With- 
out these proximate and minor loyalties, probably not much 

would be accomplished. Human nature seems to need them 
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to translate its general devotion to good ends into terms of 
specific endeavor. But the minor often come to take pre- 
cedence over the major objectives. Men wish to promote 
education. They found a college, struggle and sacrifice for 
it, come to love it; and because they love it, they insist 
upon its perpetuation even if every unprejudiced observer 
of the situation knows that the time has come for it to die 
for the advancement of education. Devotion to the ends 
which the institution was designed to serve has been quite 
overshadowed by a personal and passionate loyalty to “dear 
old Siwash.” The Society of Jesus was founded to serve and 
strengthen the Roman Catholic church in a serious crisis. 
It did a great work, became corrupt, was abolished by the 
highest authority in the church; but it had cultivated a 
loyalty to itself which was stronger than the loyalty of its 
members to the church. It refused to die and became, as 
many students of the subject believe, an incubus upon the 
church. 

Because, for these and other reasons, institutions tend to 
go on living after their usefulness is ended, all institutions 
ought to be examined critically from time to time to see 
whether they are still doing the work for which they were 
designed, or doing any useful work, or doing it as well as 
it could be done by other institutions which might be put 
in their places. Such a suggestion involves no destructive 
radicalism. Many institutions are functioning well and an 
audit of their performance would only serve to strengthen 
confidence in them and devotion to them. On the other 
hand, a rejection of the proposal for such a testing implies 
either some deep-lying doubt as to whether the institution 
in question could meet the test, or else the claim that it is 
in its nature so sacred that it ought to go on existing for 
its own sake whether it is doing any good or not. 

Among the institutions to which such tests might reason- 
ably be applied are the church as a whole, the denomina- 
tions, local churches, denominational colleges, reform organ- 
izations like the Anti-saloon league, and the political parties. 
The list might be indefinitely extended. Not only denomi- 
national colleges but our whole equipment of educational 
machinery needs to be scrutinized. Is it really accomplish- 
ing what it is supposed to accomplish, or do we continue 
to support and perpetuate the various institutions which 
constitute it for merely traditional or sentimental reasons, 
or because they are so heavily endowed that they cannot 
die, or because we lack the mental and moral energy to 
consider what results we desire and how those results may 
best be attained? The audit of institutions might also be 
extended to include the functioning of those mores which 
constitute the forms of our social and economic life. Inter- 
woven as they are in the very fabric of our thinking and 
feeling, they are still not too sacred to be subjected to an 
examination. If they are good, they can stand it. If they 
are not, we ought to know it. It is only the crooked treas- 
urer who resents having an auditor go over his books. An 
honest and competent one invites an audit. One who desires 
his honor to be above suspicion insists upon it. 

Of course this thing is being done all the while, in in- 
formal ways, in regard to many of the institutions which are 
least firmly established. It is the firmly established ones 
that need it most. It should be an audit which takes nothing 
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for granted, which allows no glamor from the past and no 
recognition of former services to serve as a substitute for 
present performance, and which will not set the stamp of its 
approval upon any institution which cannot prove that it 
is now doing its work better than any other that could be 
put in its place. 


The Sailors’ Holiday 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
[cern IS A CITY named Boston, and in it is a 


Garden called the Publick Garden, and in it is a Pond. 

And I have noted there not once nor twice that when 
Sailors come ashore, they give the Town the Once-over, 
and then hire a Boat, and row around on the Publick Gar- 
den Pond. And this doth always make me Smile. 

Now there is a City called Alexandria, where ships come 
to anchor and remain Certain Days while their passengers 
go to Cairo and look at the Pyramids. And while they are 
gone ashore do the Sailors paint the Ship, and Scrub all the 
Staterooms, and clean out the Boilers and do many Jobs 
which they cannot so well perform at other times. 

Now I left the Ship at Alexandria and was gone for Two 
weeks. And when I returned I inquired of the Sailors 
and the Stewards how they had enjoyed themselves while 
we were gone. And none of them had Enjoyed Themselves. 
They said they had had Rotten Weather, and hard work, 
and only One Short Day on Shore. 

And I inquired of them how they spent that One Short 
Day. And more than one of them said, I looked the town 
over and that took me about an Hour, and I found a Place 
where there was Something to eat. And after that I and 
some other Blokes from the Ship hired a Boat and spent 
the rest of the Afternoon Rowing about the Harbor. 

And again I smiled. 

But this I have noted that other men do much the same, 
and I find some tendency of the like sort in myself. For I 
have heard that Bus men when on Holiday ride on Busses, 
and I go and hear Other Men Talk. And some of them I 
find do not know very much more than I know myself. And 
that is a Discouraging Discovery. 


The Reserve 


AY I drink deeply, calmly, knowingly, 
In spring, when neither doubts nor fears molest, 

Drink until the joy of life leaps in me, 
And overflows the cup within my breast ; 
Then let my lips sip of the overflow, 
Nor ever dare the brimming cup to drain 
Of courage, hope, and Youth’s ebullient glow, 
Nor think to satiate shall be to gain. 


When winter’s bitter wind and sullen sky 
Have dimmed to gray the rainbow tints for me, 


With ears less keen, less clear the sight of eye, 
May I again drink deeply, knowingly, 
From the full cup of joy within my breast ; 
So shall my quiet, waiting years be blest. 
Ipa Norton Munson. 












N A GERMAN CHURCH PAPER which came to my 

desk a few days ago, a writer used as a common phrase, 

“American Christianiyy.” In the spring of 1925 we 
heard in central Europe mutterings such as this: “The 
Stockholm conference stands for an ‘Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity’.”. Emil Brunner, of the school of Karl Barth, pub- 
lished in 1923 a little book entitled, “Erlebnis, Erkenntnis 
und Glaube,” in which he berates “Amerikanismus” in re- 
ligion. What is this dreadful thing which central Europeans 
think that Anglo-Saxons, and particularly Americans, are 
doing to Christianity? What is it in our religious life 
which awakens criticism in honest seekers after the way 
who dwell in other lands? As the fish may live in water 
but know it not, as the bird may soar in the air but have no 
knowledge of air, so may we often live in atmospheres of 
thought, of outlooks unknown to us because they are so 
near, so much a part of our very selves. A fish may won- 
der “What is water?” And I reflected, “What is ‘American’ 
Christianity, ‘Anglo-Saxon’ religion ?” 

Two generations ago, it is reported, an old minister in 
the general assembly of the Church of Scotland said, “We 
are not here to make the world better: we have only to 
pass through it on the way to glory.” But today we live 
and breathe the air of the social gospel. Now we discuss 
little about heaven, but we are certain that this world is 
meant to be transformed into the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ. The gospel is a message for a working world, 
as Harry Ward says, and political and economic problems, 
and labor conditions are not far from our church councils. 


THE AMERICAN ATMOSPHERE 


Peace, among men, and classes, and races, and nations, is 
more and more seen to be, not a matter of political expedi- 
ency, but of religious concern and Christian devotion—the 
logical implicate of the Christ-way of love. We don’t know 
so much about the kingdom in heaven, but we do agree that 
the kingdom should come here on earth, and we do mean to 
put our hand to the plow and bring it about. God, we say, 
is working with us. God himself, we believe, is anxious to 
remove slums, and bitter strikes, and imperialism, and ex- 
ploitation, and peonage, and we pride ourselves on being 
fellow-workers with God for the regeneration and renova- 
tion of the social order. 

This is the air we American Christians breathe, and take 
as much for granted as the fish must in supposing that to 
live in water is the only normal way to live. But for’many 
Europeans, this way of social thinking in religion is “Anglo- 
Saxon,” this way is “American.” This is the religion of 
doing, which, they say, is a part of our national and racial 
temper. We must up-and-at-it or we haven’t had a success- 
ful meeting. And, even if the committee or the conference 
hasn't thought its way clear through to the bottom of the 
problem, inevitably we must not separate until at least a 
resolution has been passed which is to be sent to the presi- 
dent, or a program is adopted which calls for action. It is 
the will, the voluntaristic strain, which predominates in our 
national church life, they say, which makes us utilitarians, 
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social workers, world and society transformers, in the name 
of a social gospel. 

And these critics of American Christianity—what do they 
charge us with omitting or neglecting, which they cherish 
and adore? If we pour our energies into the saving of this 
world, from what have we drained our energies? They 
answer us very quickly, “You have lost the power of pro- 
found reflection upon God. You have failed to plumb the 
depths of heayen-penetrating worship. Your ears are so 
full of the whirr of your church mill-wheels that you have 
not attuned your ears to the music of heaven.” 


HAVE WE LOST THE SUBLIME? 


I visited recently in Holland a Dutch friend who had 
spent two years in America in an eastern theological semin- 
ary. He was back in his home land, a minister in a small 
city near the Zuyder Zee. He said, “I’m glad for the years 
I had in America. I learned there much about boys’ work, 
and church activities, and social clubs that is very valuable 
to me here. I heard ministers, when the Japanese exclusion 
act was passed, cry out against it in their pulpits, declaring 
it to be un-Christlike and unchristian, and I appreciated it. 
But my people here, when they meet me, are hungry to 
know about God. They want to talk about the central prob- 
lems of religious faith, They want to understand how the 
love of God is related to his forgiveness of sins, and how a 
Being beyond time can be known by beings in time. And 
in the church service they are not anxious for a social mes- 
sage, but they want to be lifted into the presence of the 
Ineffable One, caught up into the third heaven where they 
hear unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” 

Yes, to Europeans, we American Christians seem to have 
forgotten the majestic, the exalted, the elevated, the rever- 
ent, the holy, the sublime. Few visions of the Lord, high, 
and lifted up, come to the average American, they say. Few 
keen discussions, deeply intellectual, comprehensive, pene- 
trating in their insight into theological problems, come from 
the western side of the Atlantic. God, God the sublime, 
who works wondrously, graciously within man—what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, that 
thou visitest him? That much-discussed book of Professor 
Otto’s, “The Idea of the Holy,”—such thoughts as arise 
there concerning the mysterium tremenduum well up in a 
European heart, but so little within an American Christian. 


CLAPPING GOD ON THE BACK 


One finds in Europe a keener active realization of the 
transcendence of God, while here it is in his immanence 
that we rejoice. O yes, with our lips we, on both sides of 
the water, profess both his transcendence and his imma- 
nence, but in our actual functioning attitudes each of us 
treasures only a portion and leaves the complement too little 
remembered. Fellowship with God? Yes, a gracious, benef- 
icent favor, vouchsafed to man by a sublime Presence. 
Fellowship with God? No, that’s working with him, toiling 
at his side, in the hurly-burly of modern city, factory, mer- 
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cantile life. They almost expect an American Christian to 
be ready to clap God on the back as a friend. 


GAZING INTO HEAVEN 


Now the favorite American, or Anglo-Saxon, answer to 
those whose interest is in the transcendent mysteries is, 
“Why stand ye gazing up into heaven while a hungry world 
surrounds you?” We take delight in reminding them that 
the smoking embers of an unholy war lie all about their 
places of prayer, likely to flicker again into flame if they 
turn not their eyes from heaven to the need of this world 
for a practically-demonstrated reincarnation of Christ in 
daily ordering of affairs. We agree that God’s hand is 
strong to save, but we insist that this will happen only 
through the hand of man, living his religion daily. 

But, while we glibly refute those who stand gazing into 
the great beyond, too many of us have failed to gaze into 
heaven more than a minute or two at a time because we 
have to hustle out to the garage and get out the car in order 
to attend a special meeting on “Christ and the Political Sit- 
uation,” a very important meeting because, in a few weeks, 
the city manager form of government is coming up for vote 
and our good Christian people must be prepared to take 
their part. 

If there is an Anglo-Saxon Christianity, is it the case that 
we are right and others are wrong? Or are they right and 
Rather, each of us needs the other’s point of 
view; each needs to fill out his weakness with the other’s 
strength. Certainly if the social implications of Christ’s 
way have not yet become widely clear to those whose 
thoughts have loved to linger with God, we pray for the 
fuller interpretation of the heavenly vision in the earthly 
But, as certainly, if we have become strong in 
world-betterment and in discernment of the modes of feed- 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked and supplying the cup 
of cold water to his little ones, we need to root these things 
more deeply in the heavenly vision of divine vistas of the 
meadows of God. In each case it is true, these things ye 
ought to have done and not have left the others undone. 


we wrong? 


round. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 


Is this rapprochement between the two aspects in sight? 
The first issue of the new journal, Stockholm, contains re- 
peated assertions that European church life is becoming 
more alive to the social implications of Christianity. Pro- 
fessor Seeberg, of Berlin, writes, “One of the signs of life 
of the evangelical church of our day is that the social ques- 
tion in its ethical significance has come tremendously to the 
fore.” The metropolitan of Thyateira writes that the Greek 
Orthodox churches are to be called together for a con- 
sideration of this very emphasis. To be sure, the Barth 
theology, with its Augustinian revival of divine arbitrari- 
ness, with its salvation coming solely through a heavenly 
rescue, shows signs of issuing in its logical consequent, pas- 
sivism, the cessation of all human effort while God does 
the work. But, on the other hand, the war, with its trag- 
edies, has issued, for others, not in fatalism, but in profound 
questionings, to see if the economic order, this present order 
or another, can be permeated with, and brought into line 
with, the spirit of the Man of Galilee. 
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to find more truly that worship has an intrinsic value or are 
we still regarding worship, not as an end, a time when we 
really live, but as a means, a time when we prepare for 
living? Are there indications of a genuine increase in the 
practice of mysticism in the Anglo-Saxon world? When 
one seeks for hopeful signs, the results are discouragingly 
meagre. Student conferences in recent years have times 
of worship, instead of times to talk about worship. Some 
pulpits have placed the communion table in the center, 
where the lecture desk used to stand—a symbolic and sig- 
nificant change. But these are isolated examples, not indi- 
cations that a movement of a widespread character is upon 
us, although they may be like the cloud that ariseth out of 
the sea, as small as a man’s hand, full of promise of abun- 
dant rain. As for mysticism, in England Dean Inge speaks 
for the mysticism of Plotinus, and in this country Professor 
Rufus Jones presents a kindred mysticism, akin to the 
thought of Clement of Alexandria. But Dean Inge speaks 
well-nigh alone, and Rufus Jones, eminent representative of 
the mystical Society of Friends, is more nearly an example 
of what Quakers ought to be than what they are in many 
parts of our country. For even this group has, in this coun- 
try, taken on the coloring of “American” Christianity. 


THE EUROPEAN INDICTMENT 


To sum up, Europeans charge “American” Christianity 
with three weaknesses. First, we as a people do not think 
deeply and sustainedly on theological problems, but, mini- 
mizing or scorning them, push on to the practical problems 
of the social application of the gospel. 
volves the dwarfing of the intellectualistic in the interests 
of the voluntaristic element in religion. Second, we are less 
highly developed in appreciation of the profound depths, or 
sublime heights, of worship, but we sacrifice it for the use- 
ful, degrading it from its rightful place as an experience 
having intrinsic value and making of it a value for some- 
thing beyond itself, useful because it furnishes inspiration 
and strength for the week to come. We are impressed less 
by the exalted deity who hushes the spirit in reverent 
amazement than we are by the personal intimate God who 
is near, primus inter pares. Third, we have failed to de- 
velop to any large extent the central element of mysticism 
which lies at the heart of religious experience. 

The present writer is convinced that the straightest road 
to the social gospel runs through profound mystical ex- 
perience. The paradox of true mysticism is that individual 
experience leads into social passion, that the non-useful en- 
genders the greatest utility. 
gospel, they can find it rooted most deeply and surely in the 
mystic way. Love of God and love of neighbor are not 
two commandments, but one. It is in the highest experience 
of the mystic, when the soul of a man is known to be one 
with God himself, that utility drops off and flutters away, 
useless, to earth, that that world-shaking consciousness of 
mankind in need arises in one who knows himself to be the 
channel of the divine life. The birth of true mysticism 
brings with it the birthday of the widest social gospel. 
“American” Christianity is in need of this deeper strain of 
experience of the direct contact with God, as the source, not 
of world-flight, but of the most intensely “practical” Chris- 
tianity that has yet been known. 


This, they say, in- 


If Americans seek a social 


Commended of Saint Paul 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


HE BRIDE’S rotund and orotund Uncle Henry from 
T Atlanta, a waspish Doctor Brumm who bragged of 

having seen her through whooping cough, and I who 
had solemnized the wedding, successfully navigating the 
rapids of the receiving line, drifted into a placid bay at the 
far corner of the library, murmuring regret over our ruth- 
lessness as we hacked at the artfully molded wings of the 
ice cream doves bestowed on us by attendant fairies in 
delicate pastels. 

“A very impressive ceremony, sir,” boomed Uncle Henry, 
gesturing expansively with his spoon. On behalf of the 
eminent clergy who had devised the ritual, I bowed appre- 
ciation. 

“The seriousness and sanctity of the marriage relation,” 
elaborated Uncle Henry, “greatly needs to be emphasized, 
sir!” Again I acquiesced, this time on behalf of the court 
of domestic relations. 

“Can't say I think much of the authorities cited for it by 
the wedding service,” squeaked Doctor Brumm, in the pet- 
ulant treble of arthritic senescence hungering and thirsting 
for controversy. “The ritual,” he continued, biting the 
word into three contemptible bits, “had done better to point 
out that the family has been declared by civilization an im- 
perative social unit; that the perpetuity of society depends 
upon the integrity of the home. There’s not a hint of that 
in your liturgy. Instead, it prays that these precious young 
things may contrive to live together as pleasantly as Isaac 
and Rebecca, whose last days were made horrible by the 
old lady’s treachery toward her blind and helpless spouse. 
A hell of an example to hold up!” He stirred his coffee 
vigorously. 


I 


Uncle Henry wrapped a pink fist about his white goatee 
and cleared his throat warningly. The doctor promptly 
accepted the hint and offered a jerky gesture of apology in 
my direction, but it was evident he had not yet finished 
polishing off the ritual. 


“That old wedding service,” he declaimed, “sanctions 
marriage on the following grounds, to wit: first, because 
instituted of God at the time of man’s innocency, when 
nobody any longer believes the Adam story; secondly, be- 
cause beatified by the miracle at Cana, probably legendary ; 
and, finally, because commended of Saint Paul, who was 
known to have been down on matrimony except as an emer- 
gency measure for the incandescent.” 

Feeling temporarily responsible for the wedding lines, I 
ventured to reply. Waiving the objection to Eden and 
Cana, because unwilling to collide with the probable con- 
servatism of our friend from Georgia, I reminded Doctor 
Brumm that Paul’s opinions were in extraordinarily high 
favor with the reformers at the time the liturgy was in the 
making. Perhaps they had quoted the Tarsan somewhat 
to excess, but their reasons for turning to him, at that hour, 
were excellent. Uncle Henry nodded, enthusiasically, and 
murmured, “Very well said, sir! Quite true, indeed!” 


“I grant you,” conceded Doctor Brumm, ignoring Uncle 
g y gn 4 
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Henry and extending a bony finger toward me, “I grant 
you that the reformers were staking their all on Paul’s pet 
phrase, ‘justification by faith,’ during their campaign to lay 
an embargo on such justification as might be bought at the 
tail of a holy cart. We will pardon them for thinking that 
everything Paul said was divinely inspired. But isn’t it a 
fact that present-day protestantism still muddles its phil- 
osophy and brings confusion upon itself by continuing to 
overrate the eccentric theories of Paul? You call the roll of 
all the windy controversies and sectarian squabbles of Chris- 
tianity, in the past four centuries, and see if they weren't 
begotten of Paul. Take his ridiculous theory of a bodily 
resurrection, his absurd notions about the immediate end 
of the world, his monstrous belief in predestination yy 
He paused for breath, and savagely gnawed at his cake. 

“I gather, sir,” drawled Uncle Henry, “that you do not 
highly esteem the doctrines of S’n’ Paul.” I turned a re- 
proachful eye in his direction, but he calmly munched his 
victuals apparently unaware that he had accidentally bumped 
off another detonator. 

“Pfff!” exploded Doctor Brumm, so violently that his 
nose-glasses became disengaged. “Highly! Esteem highly? 
Huh!” 

Uncle Henry blinked rapidly, and surreptitiously flicked a 
few crumbs from the lapel of his coat. “Perhaps we might 
sit,” he suggested, indicating a chummy group of comfort- 
able chairs in a sequestered alcove. We sat; but we had 
only changed the address of our problem. 


IF 


“You see,” pursued Doctor Brumm, as we settled deeply 
into the cushions, “you see, Paul was a trouble-maker. Oh, 
he may have been honest enough; fanatics always are. And 
he may have been courageous to the very point of reckless- 
ness ; but, everywhere he went, there was argument, dissen- 


sion, loud talk, arrests and court proceedings. Our Lord 
went into the little synagogue of Nazareth to make some 
remarks ; and, when he sat down, the people all commented 
on ‘the gracious words which had proceeded out of his 
mouth.” Paul goes into the synagogue at Corinth, and 
hasn't talked two minutes until the whole place is in stam- 
pede, and they’re for dragging him off to jail.” 

“T seem to recall the circumstances,” said Uncle Henry, 
reminiscently, his placid tone registering hope that the con- 
versation might proceed with less asperity. “But, according 
to my recollection, Paul was well within his rights on that 
occasion. Did not Gallio acquit him at the trial, sir?” 

The doctor brightened. His eye glittered as he propelled 
himself to the edge of his chair. It was clear that our Uncle 
Henry had said the wrong thing again. 

“Pretty well posted on the story of Gallio?” inquired 
Doctor Brumm. 

“Umm—vwell, sir, I recollect what is said of him in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He dismissed the case that the Jews 
had preferred against S’n’ Paul; did he not?” 

“The Jews!” screeched the doctor. “Great Jehosophat! 
Weren't they all Jews? So far as Gallio was concerned, 
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they were all in the same class; a lot of shrieking fanatics 

Paul included! Paul especially! They couldn’t fool 
Gallio! Wait: I'll show you! There ought to be a Bible 
handy.” He scurried about, looking for the book, and was 
back in a twinkling. Puffing with excitement, he opened 
the limp volume almost at the very page, settled his glasses 
more firmly, and read, with judicial emphasis, “ ‘And when 
Paul was about to ' 

“You see,” he interrupted himself to explain, “the syna- 
gogue crowd has just made its statement to the court: how 
this Paul had come into their place and had broken up the 
meeting; how they had remonstrated; how he had gone 
out and opened up a rival church, next door, where he was 
persuading people to worship contrary to their law: and 
now—When Paul was about to open his mouth, Gallio 
Oh, but I love this fellow, Gallio!—‘Gallio said, 
“Jews, if this were a question of wrong-doing, I would bear 
with you; but if it be a matter of words and names and 
your religious ordinances, look ye to it, for I will not adju- 
dicate such issues.” ’ ” 


said-——.’ 


III 


Doctor Brumm slapped the pages shut and tossed the 
book upon the table. “Gentlemen, I wish I might have 
known this Gallio! He was unquestionably one of the finest 
souls this earth ever entertained !” 

ecalling an old sermon of mine, not half bad, on “In- 
differentism,” in which the proconsul of Achaia had figured 
somewhat to his discredit as the ultimate in unconcern, I 


ssh) 


udibly repeated the text of that discourse, “ ‘Gallio cared 
for none of these things’.” 
“There you have it—exactly!” shouted the doctor, there- 
fter racing toward a stirring crescendo, “Gallio cared for 
none of these things. The fanatics from the synagogue had 
accused Paul of heresy, and Gallio didn’t care. Paul had 
broken up their meeting, and Gallio didn’t care. Paul had 
set up a rival religious shop, next door, to compete with 
he synagogue, and Gallio didn’t care. They all yelled, in 
ert, before his judgment seat, and Gallio didn’t care. 
The bystanding Greeks laid hands on the ruler of the syna- 
and beat him mercilessly, and Gallio didn’t care. 


gogue, 


Why should he have cared? Listen! You parsons have 
been using that man’s name, for hundreds of years, as a 
le-word for mental laziness, moral apathy, and spiritual 


paralysis; but it’s high time you learned his story. If I 
vere a preacher, I’d see to it that Gallio got his innings. 
sigger man than Paul, he was; every way considered!” 
| found myself eager to have the old doctor say on. Uncle 
Henry, too, was bearing most of his weight upon his elbows, 
and regarding our turbulent friend with rapt attention. 
Thus assured of his audience, the doctor settled himself 
e comfortably, half closed his eyes, and continued, solil- 
uzingly. 
“It may be presumed,” he pursued, “that the vast major- 
of influential Romans, in the first century, were an ill- 
nnered crew of ignorant, self-swelled materialists, boast- 
{ their crimes against everything that was decent and 
lovely; but there were among them a few splendid souls. 
They shine like stars, all the more brightly for the prevailing 
darkness. In that constellation, the Annaeus family was of 
‘rst magnitude. Ah, what a brilliant group of brothers! 
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There was Meia, the most eminent geographer of that era— 
the father, you may recall, of the celebrated poet, Lucan. 
And there was Seneca, the immortal philosopher-essayist. 
And, best of all, Marcus Novatus, who, upon the death of 
their gifted father, was adopted by Rome’s greatest rhetori- 
cian, Gallio, ever afterward to be known by his foster- 
father’s name—to all but Seneca. 

“In dedicating to Annaeus Marcus Novatus his monu- 
mental ‘De Ira,’ Seneca pays a touchingly tender tribute to 
the youth whose generosity, geniality, integrity, love of 
justice, and personal charm, had so deeply endeared him in 
the hearts of his friends. ‘Dulcis’ is Seneca’s favorite word 
for his brother, Gallio. Not often, I tel! you, may one dis- 
cover so holy a friendship as that which obtained between 
these two brothers. It is a long story. I shall but sketch 
it for you. Then, get you to your Tacitus, and fill in the 
details.” He smiled, as at a class of small boys; and we 
were not nettled by his condescension. 

“When the youthful Seneca,” continued the doctor, “‘dis- 
gusted with the swank, rapacity, and vulgarity of official 
Rome, expressed some radical views in advocacy of a better 
social justice which, he maintained, was requisite to the 
safety of the empire, he was banished to Corsica. So de- 
vastating was the grief of young Gallio over his brother’s 
punishment that he literally wasted away like an unwatered 
flower. His foster-father, after vainly trying to beguile 
him from his sorrow, packed him off on an extended cruise. 
For those days, it was a notable excursion. The youth 
visited every accessible country of the east, and became a 
thorough cosmopolitan.” . 

“Might one surmise,” I put in, partly because I wished 
to know, but mostly to bear testimony to my interest in the 
story, “that Rome’s repudiation of Seneca weakened Gal- 
lio’s patriotism ?” 

Doctor Brumm replied, laconically, impatiently, “Per- 
haps! Maybe! Not likely! Who can tell?” I subsided, 
and he persisted. 

IV 


“During this long tour, Gallio achieved the estimable 
mood of the dispassionate bystander. Civilization requires 
a few of these, in every generation, for the salvation of its 
It is better if they are endowed, somehow, to avoid 
having the picture drawn out of focus by economic pressure. 
It is well, too, if they have a sense of humor . . . but, we 
will let that pass. Gallio saw enough of the world’s frets 
and fevers, its sophistries and superstitions, its benighted 
bigotries and insolent intolerances to warrant his complete 
emancipation from the piffling prejudices entertained by 
most humans who live with their noses to the grindstone 
and their ears cocked for the four o’clock whistle. 

“Then, Agrippina wanted a tutor for her small boy, who 
was much too valuable to be trusted to anybody but the most 
gifted scholar in the empire; so they wisely recalled Seneca 
from exile and gave him the job of trying to make a man 
of little Nero. Jehovah had an easier task when he made 
Adam: he had at least good honest dirt to work with. The 
little reptile which Agrippina had brought forth was a sadist, 
paranoiac, and egotist of the ‘hallucinatory omnipotence’ 
school of psychoses. Seneca accepted his commission with- 
out much enthusiasm. It was something, however, to be 


soul. 
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back in Rome. Prompt tidings were sent to Gallio, who re- 
turned with all haste and joy. 

“I do not find that Seneca begged for a diplomatic posi- 
tion for his brother, somewhere outside the country; but I 
would lay a wager he knew there were troublous times 
ahead, in his own relations to the powers, and wished Gallio 
out of the main current of impending disaster. At all 
events, Gallio was given the appointment as proconsul of 
Achaia, with headquarters in Corinth. 

The old beauty and 
Predatory Italians, hopeful of easy 


“The city was experiencing a boom. 
culture were. gone. 
fortune, tyrannized over the impoverished Greeks, by right 
of their free-born Roman citizenship; the Greeks despised 
the Italians for a low-brow mob of illiterates; shiploads 
of Jews were arriving with their racial bigotries and exas- 
perating self-assertiveness. What a place for the gentle 
Gallio! His judgment seat became an arena for national- 
istic brawls. Everybody came clamoring for his so-called 
rights—the Roman, because this was his country by cap- 
ture; the Greek, because it was his country by nativity; the 
Jew, because he was the Chosen of God. I have no doubt 
but Gallio knew considerable about the teachings of the 
martyred Galilean. He had been in that country for an 
extended period and must have heard the story. He also 
knew the Jewish attitude toward it. If there was any one 
medicine for greedy Corinth, it was the spirit of the wise 
young man of Nazareth. How Gallio would have welcomed 
a tactful ambassador of that lovely idealism in this quarrel- 
some, money-grubbing city of bad manners and noisy rows 
over the relative superiorities of nobodies. 

“So, it must have been an interesting moment for Gallio 
when the synagogue crowd came romping up with a Chris- 
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tian preacher in tow. He was attentive. He listened to 
the testimony. But the evidence did not ring true to Gallio’s 
understanding of the Nazarene’s message. For, instead 
of telling the simple story of a valiant young crusader in 
Palestine who had pleaded for the spiritual realities— 
friendship, mercy, decency, serenity, and philanthropy— 
Paul had only tried to force upon the other Jews an intol- 
erable system of theology; a rigid, geometrical metaphysic. 
He called the Jews ‘stiff-necks,’ and the Greeks ‘heathen,’ 
The synagogue people threw him out. Whereupon he 
washed his hands of them and decided to save the gentiles. 
He got no farther than next door. Under the eaves of the 
synagogue, he put on his campaign to embarrass the Jews. 
Could Gallio, the gentleman, have considered that act con- 
formable to the Galilean gospel ? 

“Words! Names! Religious riddles! What did Gallio 
care for these things? Why is it,” challenged the doctor, 
glaring hard at me, “why is it so few really high-powered 
men of affairs in our country, today, are actively concerned 
with your Christianity? I'll tell you! It’s because too much 
of it is of the cold-blooded kind that Paul had such difficulty 
in making attractive!” 

He rose, and we understood that the case was now up to 
the jury. 

As we strolled back toward the raucous squawk of the 
saxophones, Uncle Henry said, “We are much indebted to 
you, sir, for a very informative evening.” 

“I fear I was a bit savage,” replied Doctor Brumm, peni- 
tently. 

Uncle Henry chuckled. “Perhaps,” he agreed. “But, 
doubtless, your way of presenting your case would be com- 
mended of S’n’ Paul.” 


India’s Ku Klux Problem 


By Wayne Gard 


HINDU PROCESSION is marching down the 
Weird banners float above the 
music and excitement. 


streets of Calcutta. 


A 


Suddenly the line veers to pass near a mosque, and the 


turbaned heads; there is 


The frenzied marchers cannot end their 
celebration until they have baited the Moslems, who have 


noise multiplies. 


no music with their services, and who hate nothing so 
much as being disturbed at prayers. 

The Mohammedans rush out and shout angrily at the 
Hindus. The shouts are returned. Suddenly the pave- 
ment is clattering with stones and brickbats; as the oppos- 
ing groups near each other, some of the more aggressive 
participants swing staves at any heads within range. After 
a few moments the combatants retire, still shouting. They 
drag off their wounded friends, threatening terrible ven- 
geance. 

For several years, incidents of this kind have kept open 
the raw wound of India’s disunity. Another common occa- 
sion for interracial disturbance is the Mohammedan butch- 
ering of cows, which the Hindus consider sacred. To the 


vegetarian Hindus, who in theory refuse to kill any kind 
of animal, the cow is often an object of worship. The 
Mohammedans, on the other hand, have no veneration for 
the cow. While they consider certain kinds of meat as 
“unclean,” they eat other meat, and also kill doves, sheep, 
goats, and cattle for use as sacrifices in their annual Bakr-Id 
festival, in which they commemorate Abraham’s proposed 
sacrifice of Isaac—or, as they believe, of Ishmael. Some- 
times the butchering of cattle, whether for meat or for 
sacrifice, is done ostentatiously, cruelly, and in the vicinity 
of Hindu temples, for the special purpose of antagonizing 
the Hindus. It is not unnatural that such procedure should 
result occasionally in a few broken heads. 

While, of course, the participants in such riots are ut- 
educated and irresponsible hoodlums who are not repre 
sentative either of Hinduism or of Indian Mohammedanism, 
the communal clashes of the last four years have constituted 
an embarrassing and almost insuperable handicap to Indian 
leaders who have tried to maintain a united front in seeking 
for their country a greater degree of self-government. And 
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while the number of deaths from Indian race riots during 
the last half century is not alarming when compared with 
the number of deaths from lynchings during the same pe- 
riod in the United States, which has only one-third of 
India’s population, the incidents of street-fighting are im- 
portant as indications of the attitude of distrust which still 
exists between the two great racial and religious elements 
of India’s population. The riots show that a period of 
nine centuries has not been sufficient for the Hindu absorp- 
tion of India’s Moslem invaders. 


INVASION AND ASSIMILATION 


Invasions prior to those of the Mohammedans are but 
vaguely recognizable in the customs of India’s present in- 
habitants. The invaders, who usually came without wives, 
married Hindu women and were not long in adopting the 
ways of their families and neighbors. After a few genera- 
tions, the descendants of these invaders were distinguished 
principally by their membership in some new caste, and in 
some cases by minor physical variations. Their religious 
training had been looked after by Hindu mothers. 

More difficult to assimilate were the Arabs, who con- 
quered Sind in A. D. 712, and the Turks and Afghans who 
began to pour into India from the northwest toward the 
close of the tenth century, and who, two centuries later, 
wchieved military and political ascendency. These Moham- 
medan invaders had no inclination toward changing their 

Instead, they converted their Hindu wives to 
It was in self-defense—to protect their wives and 
daughters from Mohammedan marauders—that the Hindus 
instituted the system of purdah, or the seclusion of women. 

During the Moslem ascendency, India was frequently 
the scene of wars as ruthless as those which were being 
carried on in Europe. The more aggressive Mohamme- 
dans, despite their minority, managed to keep the upper 
hand until the British occupation. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, the great Mohammedan emperor and 
freethinker, Akbar, abolished the poll tax on non-Moham- 
medans and the pilgrimage tax, and took other means of 
conciliating the Hindus, but his accomplishments in this 
direction were soon undone by his fanatic successors. 


religion. 
Islam. 


ENTER THE BRITISH 


Under British rule, adherents of the two religions have 
had several generations in which to cool off, yet it is difficult 
for them to forget inherited hatreds—as difficult as for 
the Catholics and the protestants of Ireland. Ostensibly 
the British have stood for Hindu-Mohammedan harmony, 
and have actually accomplished much toward that end. On 
the other hand, while there is little foundation for the 
charge of Indian nationalists that the British deliberately 
encourage Hindu-Moslem feuds, it is nevertheless true that 
the British have been quick to take advantage of India’s 
disunity. While disclaiming any adherence to the policy of 
“divide and rule,” British officials have not forgotten 
Sir John Strachey’s statement that “the existence side by 
side of the hostile creeds is one of the strong points in 
our political position in India.” It is difficult for the 
sritish to explain why there are practically no race riots 
in the native states of India. 
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The none-too-palatable Indian Councils Act of 1909, gen- 
erally known as the Morley-Minto reforms, included an 
important provision which has done much to embitter the 
Hindu-Moslem relations it was intended to salve. After 
considerable agitation on their part, the Mohammedans 
were given communal representation in the advisory pro- 
vincial councils in excess of their numerical strength. This, 
of course, antagonized the Hindus, who wished representa- 
tion in proportion to their numbers. The system of com- 
munal representation, as retained and extended in the 
Government of India Act of 1919, hinders national har- 
mony by calling attention to racial, religious, and social 
distinctions. Intended for the protection of minorities, it 
results in widened rifts. Lord Irwin, the present viceroy, 
admitted as much when he said in a recent address, “The 
time may come, and I greatly hope it will, when with gen- 
eral consent the necessity for such special representation 
will be no longer felt.” 


GANDHI PREACHES INDIAN UNITY 


It was during the campaign of non-violent non-coopera- 
tion in 1920-22, under the leadership of M. K. Gandhi, that 
Hindu-Moslem unity came nearest to realization. In the 
middle of 1920, the Hindus were in an extremely rebellious 
frame of mind, due partly to disappointment in the: small 
measure of self-government offered in the Act of 1919, and 
partly to disgust with the government’s failure to punish 
the perpetrators of the Amritsar massacre with anything 
more than pensioned retirement. These and other griev- 
ances were held in common by Mohammedans and Hindus. 
The Mohammedans were further inflamed against the 
British over the terms imposed upon Turkey in the treaty 
of Sevres, published in May, 1920. The taking of Turkish 
territory, the limiting of the temporal power of the khalif, 
and the placing under Christian rule of some of the holy 
places of Islam were bitterly resented as violations of 
definite promises made during the world war. Gandhi im- 
mediately displayed his political sagacity in bringing his 
Hindu followers to the support of the purely Islamic 
Khilafat movement, directed against the Sevres treaty, and 
thus gained Mohammedan support for his program of non- 
cooperation, which was mainly of Hindu inspiration. 

For a time, Hindus and Mohammedans worked in aston- 
ishing harmony. In violation of one of the strictest tradi- 
tions of Islam a Hindu leader was invited to preach in an 
important mosque. The Hindus reciprocated by bringing 
Mohammedans into their temples and by allowing them 
to perform ablutions in the sacred Ganges. 

After two or three years, however, the two factions 
began to drift apart. There was no longer the tie of the 
Khilafat movement: in 1923 the treaty of Lausanne re- 
moved most of the Mohammedan grievances against the 
allies, and soon afterwards the Turks themselves sheared 
the khalif of his powers. Gandhi was in jail, and the 
nationalists were becoming divided as to both aims and 
methods. Swami Shradhanad, a militant leader of Hinduism 
who, a few years earlier, had preached in a mosque, began 
re-converting to Hinduism certain groups who had em- 
braced Christianity or Islam. Mohammedans resumed the 
sacrifice of cows, and Hindus revived the playing of musical 
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instruments before mosques. In several places, Hindu 
children were abducted by Mohammedans. 

In September, 1924, a series of bloody communal riots 
indicated a racial and religious breach that was not entirely 
healed by a unity conference at Delhi or by a three-weeks 
fast by Gandhi. The riots continued, especially in Bengal, 
where the two factionsewere almost equal in numerical 
strength. Government figures show that in all India there 
were forty riots in the year ending April 1, 1927, with 
197 deaths and 1,598 injuries. 

The present situation is more encouraging. Recent pro- 
vincial and local regulations prohibiting music in the neigh- 
borhood of mosques during periods of worship have helped 
to prevent street rioting. Then, too, opposition to the 
Simon commission, early in 1928, did much to reunite 
Hindus and Mohammedans in a common cause. Although 
the manifestations of brotherly love were less ostentatious 
than those of 1920, it is worthy of note that during the 
Hindu festival of Dusserah and the Moslem festival of 
Bakr-Id, both of which occurred in the last week of May, 
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only one really serious outbreak was reported in all India. 

When it is realized that no noticeable Hindu-Moslem 
friction is present except in the large cities, and that less 
than one-tenth of India’s population is found in towns and 
cities—as opposed to 78 per cent in England and Wales, 
and 51 per cent in the United States—it is evident that 
press reports have given an exaggerated picture of Indian 
disunity. The surprising thing is not that Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans quarrel, but that they get along as well as they 
do. More and more of them are becoming emancipated 
from the ku klux klan type of thinking by which Hindus 
see in Mohammedan participation in India’s government 
a reversion to the Mughal period, and by which adherents 
of Islam see in Hindu domination the subjection of Mo- 
hammedans, who constitute less than 70,000,000 of the 
total population of 318,942,000. The dream of Hindu- 
Moslem unity is bound to come true before many decades, 
since both factions are well aware that only by effecting 
such unity will they be able to free their country from 
British dominion. 


BOOKS 


Poems and Plays 


The Lyric Flute, and other Poems. By Reuben Butchart. The 
Vacmillan Company of Canada, $1.50. 

A reverent and joyous spirit here stamps the forms of verse 
upon the thoughts and emotions which observation and experi- 
ence have suggested. Nature, life, love, God, joy sinking to 
placid contentment, sorrow transfigured to peace—what else is 
so well worth writing poetry about? I thank the poet especially 
for one whimsical and subtle line: “The village band held collo- 
quy with heaven.” 

The City of Open Air, and other Verses. By Charles Poole 
Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. $1.35. 

Not deep or difficult, perhaps for the most part rather obvi- 
There 
are no high winds of passion here, but breaths of spring and 


} . . 
C icave 


ous, but sincere, unstrained, tranquil and refreshing. 


quiet woods. 

The Tower. By William Butler Yeats. Macmillan. $2.25. 
Here he is 
A wider range of 
interests is manifest, including touches of the east, but there 


\ new book of verse by Yeats is an event. 


not so eerily Irish as the Yeats of old. 


are the same fertility of imagination and the same gift of 
haunting phrases and lines that linger and set the echoes 
ringing in the mind. 


Mirror of Youth, an Anthology of Youth and the Out-of- 
Doors. By Marian King, Longmans, $2.00. 

The older poets have it by a ratio of about ten to one in 
this admirable anthology. Naturally they would, and should, 
if the whole range of English poetry is viewed in the 
perspective of the years. Just the same, I would personally 
like to see a little fuller representation of our contemporaries. 
Phat aside, and it is not a criticism, this is a wonderfully rich 
The limitations suggested by the title 
are interpreted liberally. “Youth” might be taken to include 
everybody who is not too old to learn or moribund in spirit 


and varied collection. 


‘ 


to believe in life and “out-of-doors” is a large, roomy place 





with ample variety of climate and scenery, both literally and 
figuratively. The 364 pages, with nearly that many poems, 
make it a rather copious collection. It is done into a handy 
little book which fits well into a side pocket and almost jumps 


into a knapsack of its own accord. 
The Coming of Christ. By John Masefield. Macmillan, $1.50. 
This is a dramatic poem, or a masque, or a mystery-fantasy. 
Mr. Masefield has almost, if not quite, created a new dramatic 
form, highly imaginative and allegorical. Included among its 
dramatis personnae are angels, shepherds, wise men, spirits, 
Peter and Paul, and a chorus. 


Sails That Sing. By Edith Lombard Squires. Harold Vinal, 
Lid., $1.50. 

Our friend, Mr. E. Merrill Root, who is a good judge of 
poetry, speaks of the “playful fancies, observant wisdom, and 
vivid yet delicate music” of these verses. I find them worthy 
The feeling is sincere and the 
words are singing words. The author holds a place of deserved 


of these laudatory phrases. 


esteem among contemporary poets. 


Gentlemen, the King! By John Oxenham. Pilgrim Press, 
75 cents. 

A sequence of lyrics and narrative poems upon aspects and 
episodes in the life of Christ. They exhibit a wide variety in 
form and emotional tone. Remembering the author’s imagi- 
native prose rendering of the boyhood and early manhood of 
Jesus in “The Hidden Years,” I find this interpretation in 
poetry more satisfying than that in the form of fiction. It has 
already been well received in England and should have a wide 
reading here. 


Readings from the New Poets. Edited by William Webster 
Ellsworth. Macmillan, $2.25. 

A collection of verse by moderns, dramatic enough for ef- 
fective reading aloud. The poems have been chosen on the 
theory that the primary appeal of poetry is to the ear, not 
to the eye. The inclusion of verse by Sara Teasdale, Vachel 
Lindsay, Masefield, Sandburg, Alfred Noyes and others who 
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wrote before 1910, shows that the term “new poets” is not to 
be taken in a too restricted sense. 


Songs of Infancy, and other Poems. By Mary Britton Miller. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 


The songs of infancy are not songs for infants, or even 
for children, but for the childlike and docile moods of those 
who turn with understanding to the sweet simplicities of child- 
hood. The poems are simple in form and phrase, but not too 
simple in matter. The short line is skillfully handled, and the 
songs are genuinely lyrical. 


Tolstoy, a Play in Seven Scenes. By Henry Bailey Stevens. 
Crowell, $1.75. 

How can a man give up his property and social station and 
be a brother of the poor when he has already given hostages 
to fortune to the extent of a wife and twelve children who 
mostly do not share his ideas? That is a hard problem and 
Tolstoy never quite solved it. It gave him more trouble than 
the tsar and the procurator of the holy synod. This play pre- 
sents moments in his inner experience, especially in relation 
to his family, and while its scenes represent widely separated 
episodes, they lead to a real climax. It is as poignant as a 
Greek tragedy, for it presents a clash of conflicting duties as 
irreconcilable as those which Antigone faced. I hate to say 
that it is “gripping,” but what else can one say of a play that 
actually does grip, even when read. It is done with great sim- 
plicity and sincerity and in consultation with Tolstoy’s biog- 
raphers and his son, Count Ilga Tolstoy. 


Plays for People and Puppets. 


Dutton. 


By Catherine Reighard. 


A group of clever plays for children—Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Aladdin and that sort of thing—written for representa- 
tion either by marionettes or by human actors. They have 
been presented professionally with marionettes. They are prac- 
tical for amateurs, preferably with live players. Handling 
puppets on wires requires rather more than amateur skill. 


The Saga of Cap'n John Smith. 
Harper’s, $2.00. 
This facile concoction of legend and myth, 
Recounting the story of Cap’n John Smith, 
Is not such a welter of vacant hilarity 
As some may suppose. Kindly note the disparity 
Between the light-hearted, uproarious spirit 
In which Mr. Ward splits his sides (or comes near it) 
By roaring, as though ’twere a college prep school, 
The brek-ek-ek-ex yell of “dear old Stamboul,” 
\nd the satire, quite sober though spoken in jest, 
He hurls at the follies and faults of the west. 
The Boston police and the censor librorum— 
How he does larrup ’em, scorch ’em and score ’em. 
A little flag-waving of excellent quality 
‘SS mixed with this melange of legend and jollity. 
le wars against war. He attacks the police 


By Christopher Ward. 


‘or breaking the laws in preserving the peace. 

le shatters the pretense of judges whose game 

‘ to confiscate liquor and guzzle the same. 

le runs to the rescue of Sacco-Vanzetti, 

Derides over-zealous red-hunters, and yet he 

Pours out on the British satirical mirth 

For bragging and swaggering and grabbing the earth. 

As to Smith, there are episodes patently mythical, 

Yet the less they are likely, the more they are Smithical. 
I don't like to question a gentleman's word, 


I 
i. 
I 
I 
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But sometimes I doubt if they ever occurred. 

The title in full is “The Saga of Cap’n 

John Smith” (and who cares if the things didn’t happen), 

Written by Ward to confound all the scholars, 

And published by Harpers. The price is two dollars. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Suggesting Another Article for 
Mr. Eddy to Write 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: We are grateful to you for Sherwood Eddy’s revelation 
of the effect of the world war upon his mind. His exaltation on 
the realization of a liberated mind is very refreshing. Those 
who have been privileged to experience that thrill will joy with 
him. But we are wondering what he had been doing or think- 
ing previous to the war that made it necessary for such a catas- 
trophe to occur in order to have his mind released. Thousands 
of people who had read and listened and thought years before 
the war had acquired all the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Eddy 
since the war. 

What had Mr. Eddy’s mind been engaged in if Herbert Spen- 
cer, Henry George, Eugene Debs, Havelock Ellis, Upton Sin- 
clair, Robert LaFollette had had no effect upon him? We are 
very grateful that men of his type have profited by the war, ‘but 
we are more thankful that thousands had reached his state of 
mind long before the war was necessary. It would be interest- 
ing for Mr. Eddy to analyze the forces that kept his mind in 
captivity. They are still in operation. 


Long Beach, Calif. Rosert B. Sweet. 


He Is Not Quitting 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: After reading the sweeping indictment of the mission- 
ary which appeared in the issue of July 19 under the title “Why 
Young Missionaries Quit,” I feel constrained to render a mi- 
nority report. I have just finished my first term of seven 
years of service under the American board (Congregational) in 
Japan. I do not intend to quit. And I do not believe that the 
article in question correctly analyzes the reasons why young 
missionaries quit after their first term. But the point of this 
letter is that the four factors of disillusionment do not apply 
to the Japan mission of the American board nor to the board in 
its relations to our mission and the Kumiai (Congregational) 
churches. Whether they apply to other missions and boards 
remains for those who know to say. 

Broad charges such as the author of the article made are im- 
pressive to some people, but are difficult to sustain when the 
field is narrowed to a specific field and mission. I doubt if you 
would care to give space to a discussion of each of the points 
enumerated, but take for example the question of specialization. 
Our mission voted: “We advocate calling as reinforcements 
particularly those who shall cooperate in religious education 
and Christian social service, and in any case only those who are 
specially trained to meet clearly defined needs.” And the board 
in replying to a request from the Kumiai body for recruits has 
had to urge that the requests be more definite as to the type of 
men and the kind of specialization that is desired. Or take that 
fourth factor on “foreign control’: the entire responsibility for 
calling, recalling, and locating the missionary is in the hands 
of the board of directors of the Kumiai churches. It is not a 
question of giving them a voice. They do it. And the board's 
only desire is to find recruits who will come up to their require- 
ments. 

There are many other points I should like to dwell upon but 
will not. The charge of laziness and luxurious living are un- 
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worthy of the author, and unfair to his fellow-workers in Japan. 

The suggestion that most physical breakdowns are among those 

who are not heart and soul in their task is a shame. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. WILut1aM Wooparp. 


The Young Missionary 


Eprror Tue Cueristran Century: 

SIR: T. T. Brumbaugh’s article “Why Young Missionaries 
Quit” in the July 19 issue strikes home. As one of the “casual- 
ties” of whom he speaks, I have thought long and hard on the 
question, “Why doesn’t the work on the foreign field give sat- 
isfaction? Is the trouble all with the individual?” 
there are “misfits” who should never 


Granted many 


have gone to the field, one may ask “Why is the percentage 
of ‘misfits’ so increasing in later years?” The time was when 
it used to be stated that a young man would “make good” on 
the foreign field where he could not find himself in a vocation 
in this country. But now it seems an increasing number are 
losing what self-confidence and initiative and high purpose to 
serve they were equipped with when they answered “the call.” 

The change in the situation on the foreign field is undoubtedly 
due to the increasing controlling of affairs by native Christian 
leaders. The young missionary finds himself in a most anomal- 
ous, confusing Called to lead he finds his hands 
shackled at turn. At sweat of brain and 
heart he invents and originates and inaugurates plans, only to 
find them quashed in the bud or snatched out of his hand 
and gobbled up by native leaders while they are still “green.” 
He ploughs and sows for others to reap the fruit. He begins 
to wonder whether there has not been already too much given 


situation. 


every considerable 


to these people, till, like spoiled children, their receptive quali- 
ties have been overdeveloped. 

If he is at all sensitive, he feels himself a “foreigner” uncalled 
In this day, one 
feels it to be bad etiquette to impose one’s self and one’s ideas 


upon others 


by the people among whom he tries to work. 


not even if subconsciously they may be regarded 


as ignorant, inferior and incapable of choosing what they 
need. 

The time has come when the national Christian leaders must 
unite with mission boards in the selection and call of candi- 
lates for Christian service in their various countries, as Mr. 
Brumbaugh asserts; even to the extent of providing transporta- 
tion to this country to visit seminaries and pick their men. 

Then there must be a sense of serious obligation on their 
part to help these candidates find their place when they ar- 
rive on the field. They must realize it is no lark or a pleasure 
trip for a young married man to tear up his roots from a prom- 
ising field of service in this country, spend the best years of 
* in many respects; 
and after 4 or 6 or 8 years return badly shaken in spirit, having 


to start 


his life in a field which is indeed “foreign’ 


at the bottom of the ladder here with a growing fam- 
ily to support. 

would render an_ invaluable 
service to the advance of the kingdom if it would follow up 
Mr. Brumbaugh’s lead with a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
situation, either by questionnaire or symposium, securing the 
opinions of all 
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parties concerned—board secretaries, national 
Christian leaders, young missionaries before starting for the 
field and after three years’ service. 

Every student volunteer should be made to face squarely 
all the conditions he will have to meet on the field to which 
he may receive a call, unfavorable as well as favorable. He 


must realize that the idealistic phraseology of the student volun- 
teer movement of twenty years ago does not truly represent 
the case today, that there is no more heroic call for self-sacri- 
fice on the “foreign” field today than in any parish in this 
country, and that he has no business to consider himself “called” 
until the people for whom he is to give himself have collectively 
uvited him. 


Rockville, Conn. A. H. Gates. 
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Missionary Hours and Homes 


Epitror THe CuristiaN CENTURY: 

SIR: I would like to voice a word of protest against some 
sentiments expressed in T. T. Brumbaugh’s article on “Why 
Young Missionaries Quit.” I write as one whose services as 
a missionary ended with the first term, but not as a matter 
of wish or personal choice. My heart is still in the foreign 
field but necessity keeps me in this country. I fully agree with 
much Mr. Brumbaugh says, but there are two statements 
that I cannot agree with. 

He says that the young missionary finds on the field “little 
enthusiasm, less originality, short hours, too many holidays, 
undue worry about ‘overwork,’ and not enough genuine con- 
cern over ‘overeating’ and ‘oversleeping,’ which are far more 
deadly evils.” I am led to wonder what kind of missionaries 
Mr. Brumbaugh is acquainted with. My experience in India has 
not been such. ‘There may have been a few missionaries whose 
tendencies were in that direction, but very few. Government 
holidays in the schools were only opportunities for service in 
other lines. Hours of service in school or village being over, 
office work carried into the night, and frequently far into the 
night. Such was my own experience and the experience also of 
most of the missionaries I knew in India. But that was more 
than twelve years ago; possibly conditions are different now. 

Again, in writing of “artificial living standards” Mr. Brum- 
baugh says: “The 
than all but the highest-salaried ministers at home.” 


average missionary lives better on the field 
If that 
is true in Japan, it is at least not true among the missionaries oj 
my acquaintance in India. There are a few who do live high, 
but to say “the average missionary,” is putting it entirely too 
A few household servants is no criterion of high liv- 
ing in a land like India. That is frequently a necessity and not 
a matter of personal choice. It is part of the social life of the 
country, customary among the natives, and not only of the 
richest either. Personally, I felt no sense of the “superiority 
complex,” and while admitting that there is such a thing among 
many missionaries, I do not believe it has its rise from the 
respective modes of living, but is rather inherent in the Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and I am glad to believe that it is decreasing 

There have been and are some inconsistencies in missionary 
methods that need to be corrected, and I believe the tendencies 
are in that direction, but I do not like to see the “average mis- 
sionary” held up in this wrong light and accused of high liv- 
ing and soldiering on the job, of which he is not guilty. 


R. F. D. 1, Grafton, O. H. A. EIcHer. 


strong. 


Prohibition and the Campaign 


Epitor THe CuHrisTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Your recent pronouncement against Governor Smith 
and in favor of Secretary Hoover is of challenging interest. It 
is easier to unite in expressing regret that the former candidate 
is so thoroughly identified with the wet cause than to accept the 
conclusion that we should vote for the republican candidate. As 
suming for the moment that the enforcement of prohibition 
should be the primary issue in a presidential campaign some te0 
years after the enthusiastic adoption of a constitutional amen¢- 
ment, it does not yet appear that the attitude of Mr. Hoover 's 
His attitude on questions of scandalous cof 
ruption in the administration of which he has been a part; his 
attitude on foreign policy and on prohibition has been notably 
evasive; it seems the policy of drifting rather than of leadership 

If reference be made to parties rather than to candidates, it 
would indeed be a strain to believe that the republican party § 
reliably dry; the history of that party in Illinois and Connecticut 
generally shows that it has no sustained interest in prohibr 
tion. States which are democratic politically led in the adoptio® 
of the 18th amendment and the history of prohibition gives sca” 
reason for believing that the influences back of a republice® 
candidate can be relied on to sustain such a policy. 


Norwich, Conn. A. N. Fost 


very satisfactory. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dr. J. M. M. Gray Succeeds Dr. 
Hough at Detroit 

Rev. Joseph M. M. Gray, since 1920 
pastor of Elm Park Methodist church, 
Scranton, Pa., has been appointed pastor 
of Central Methodist church, Detroit, suc- 
ceding Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, who 
goes to Montreal. Dr. Gray is a graduate 

Drew university of the class of 1901 
and has been a trustee of Drew since 1921. 
serving churches of the 
conference he became leader 
at Grand Avenue church in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1913, from which field he went to 
Dr. Gray is the author of sev- 
eral books, among them “The Contem- 

rary Christ,” “An Adventure in Or- 
and “Concerning the Faith.” 
He expects to enter upon his Detroit 
ministry about the middle of October. 


After several 


Baltimore 
Scranton. 


he doxy a 


Former Premier MacDonald 
Lauds Dr. F. B. Meyer 
Speaking at the anniversary of Christ 
church, London, of which Rev. F. B. 
Meyer is pastor in spite of his 80 years, 
England’s former premier, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, paid tribute to Dr. Meyer in 
these words: “Dr. Meyer stands out 
amongst us all, remarkable for his calm 
distinction of spirit, his patient charity of 
his unfolding serenity of soul. I 
know of no man who, in his work and 
holds up more clearly than 
loes Dr. Meyer ‘the beauty of holiness,’ 
with the robustness of his creed 
and the tenacity of his convictions.” 


Catholics in U. S. Gain 
In Last 10 Years 
The membership of the Roman Catholic 
hurch in the United States totaled 
18,604,850 persons in 1926, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent over the total member- 
hip of 10 years before, which was re- 
as 15,721,815. The figures have 
just been made public by the census bu- 
reau as a part of its regular decennial 
count of religious body membership. Cath- 
lic churches in 1926 numbered 18,939, as 


mpared with 17,375 in 1916. 


character, 


Seattle Pastor Crosses 
The Continent 

Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey, for the past 
tight years minister of the First Baptist 
1, Seattle, has resigned to accept the 
of the First Baptist church, 
Mass. On July 29, the final Sun- 
{ his ministry in Seattle, he was ac- 
| unique recognition in the holding 
open air song service at Volunteer 
park at 7:30 a. m. An orchestra of 55 
pieces furnished music. There was com- 
munity singing and addresses were made 
a layman, Carl E. Croson, and by 
S. Arthur Huston and by Rev. 
Roberts on behalf of the council of 
and the ministerial union re- 


Dr. Holmes Urges U. S. 

Observe World Holiday 

d he suggestion that Aug. 27, the day on 
Which many nations are expected to sign 
the Kellogg treaty for the outlawry of 
war, be observed by the participating na- 


tions as a world holiday, is applauded by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the Com- 
munity church, New York, in a current 
editorial in Unity, of which Dr. Holmes is 
an editor. The suggestion has already 
been favorably mentioned by the London 
Times, the London Observer and the 
Manchester Guardian. In his editorial 
Dr. Holmes predicts that this date will 
mark a turning-point as momentous as 


that between ancient and modern times 
which is recorded in the letters B.C. and 
A.D. This prediction is made “not be- 
cause the treaty ends the work of peace, 
but because it begins it.” Dr. Holmes 
says that what remains to be done in the 
way of clarifying the treaty, removing 
reservations and creating political ma- 
chinery and statute law for carrying out 
its purposes, must inescapably be left to 


British Table Talk 


London, July 31. 

HEN I went up to Oxford in 1892 

there was a young don of Magdalen 
college who could be seen at times riding 
in the High. He was reported to be a man 
who could either be prime minister or 
archbishop or lord chief 
justice; a handsome and 
gifted man, he was clearly 
marked for a life of dis- 
tinction. This was Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
who now succeeds to the office which Dr. 
Davidson has left. Dr. Lang, after a time 
of service in Portsmouth, went by way 
of Stepney to York, where he has been 
archbishop of the northern province. He 
is a masterly organizer; a first-class 
speaker; a man with a record of fine serv- 
ice in the social applications of Christian- 
ity; the founder of the Church of Eng- 
land’s Men’s society—all this he has been, 
and there is no reason to doubt that he 
still keeps the fine ideals of his youth. 
Sut it has to be remembered that he is no 
longer young. In all probability his influ- 
ence will be cast not on the side of 
courageous adventure, but on the side of 
prudence, as the church prepares for 
“Lambeth, 1930.” 

* * * 
The Kellogg Pact, Sir Austen, and 
The House of Commons 
In the house the pact was discussed last 

night (July 30). 
spoken. 


The New 
Archbishop 


Some wise words were 
Mr. Trevelyan said that the pact 
represented a great stage “because the ac- 
ceptance of a dogma by men was the pre- 
liminary to acting upon it.” Sir G. Butler 
said that the Kellogg pact was the indi- 
cation of a mood of those controlling the 
forces and the destiny of the United 
States; he called for a better understand- 
ing of America. America was more than 
Washington. Several speakers deprecated 
the talk about a British Monroe doctrine; 
to talk vaguely of such a thing would 
arouse suspicions. Mr. Lloyd George 
criticised the free interpretation put upon 
the doctrine of self-defense. All wars are 
wars of self-defense; you attack a man in 
self-defense. Thrice blest is he who has 
his blow in first. Some urged that the 
pact if it were accepted must be followed 
by further steps, such for example as a 
speedy scheme of disarmament, the with- 
drawal of troops from the Rhineland. Sir 
Austen was guarded. “‘We could none of 
us say exactly what importance this 
treaty would have in the future. It might 
mean much or little, but it was a sign of 
the times that such a treaty should be 


proposed.” He quoted from a speech of 
Mr. Kellogg in that statesman 
spoke of the right interest in every sover- 
eign state to defend its territory from 
attack or invasion, “and it alone is compe- 
tent to decide whether circumstances re- 
quire recourse to war in self-defense.” If 
this remains the last word, then the pros- 
pect is dark. But happily there is now an 
opportunity for the peoples of the world 
to define what they mean by the renuncia- 
tion of war, and to establish that interna- 
tional court, which is needed as a positive 
and constructive fulfilment of the 
“There is a new spirit abroad in the 
world,” Sir Rennell Rodd said. “The 
world has hereafter to be taught to think 
in terms of conciliation, arbitration, and 
equity, rather than in terms of compul- 
sion.” The pact gives the peoples of the 
world their chance; will they take it? 
* * * 


Two Plays That 
Preach 

Last week we—the editor and Mrs. 
Morrison, Mrs. Shillito and I—saw “The 
Enemy,” being played in 
Americans will be familiar with this play, 
which sets out to expose the shams and 
horrors of war. It is a moving story, a 
little in the manner of a Russian play; al 
a cruel 
and barbarous method was set before us. 
The one criticism of it was that it was too 
earnest, too didactic. A play may and 
should preach, but through the 
medium of true dramatic form. I 
that this play will do something to show 
how helpless the people of a country are, 
when the dogs of war are let loose. An- 
other play, “Justice,” can more be 
seen. In it Mr. Galsworthy struck a 
death-blow at many of the wrongs which, 
in spite of many reforms, lingered in our 
prison system. But in “Justi-e” he does 
not trust to any commentary of his own; 
he lets the story speak for itself. Calmly, 
with no exaggeration, he shows with per- 
fect dramatic art what are or were the 
facts of our criminal law in its dealings 
with prisoners. Mr. Galsworthy ranks 
with Mr. G. B. Shaw among the writers 
who have deeply moved two generations 
of readers. The old and the young meet 
in his books. In Song” with 
strength and beauty he has ended the 
story of the Forsytes with the death of 
Soames—a noble piece of writing. The 
Forsyte Saga has made Forsyte a house- 
hold word. Mr. Galsworthy is a man of 

(Continued on next page) 
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the future. Even so, he regards it as “the 
first straight step toward peace.” Unity 
suggests that the world holiday could be 
with games, festivals, songs, 
pageants, public assemblies and services 


observed 


of prayer and worship. 


To Erect “Hartzell Hospital” 

In Africa 

Walter B. Wilfiams, Methodist 
Kru coast, Africa, writes 
Methodist board of foreign mis- 
“The bishop directs us to start 
building ‘Hartzell hospital’ on this station 
(Nana Kru), not at some far distant day, 
but now Funds have been arranged for 
by the sale of Hartzell academy in Bassa 
to the government. This puts new life 
into all of us.” Friends of Bishop Hartzell 
and friends of the work in Liberia carried 
on by Mr. and Mrs. Williams, are plan- 
ribute to the funds for the 
new hospital through moneys sent in care 
of the Methodist foreign missions board, 
New York city. 


Rev. 
missionary on 
to the 


sions: 


ning to con 


“Dick” Sheppard Hopeful as to 
Church Possibilities 

Discussing possibilities to the 
Anglican communion under the new arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Rev. R. H. L. 
Sheppard, author of “The Impatience of 
declares that the 
possible and immediate achievement into 


open 


a Parson,” heritage of 
which the new leader enters is immense 
generally unrecognized. He 
is impossible to exaggerate the 
righteousness that could be 
exercised or the contribution through 
sacrifice that might be made by the Angli- 
“The 
possibilities will be as great as the disaster 
of neglecting them would be fearful, and 
the burden of leading the church must 
fall upon the archbishop of Canterbury. 
If the policy of the church in the next five 
years which the Lambeth con- 
ference of 1930 will be held) is to be one 


and yet 
thinks it 


power f T 


can communion in the near future. 


(during 


of masterly inactivity and dignified mark- 
while the 
domestic reforms are 
whole-time 


ing-time, passionate are per- 


suaded that mere 


worthy of their service and 
enthusiasm; if, in a sentence, no risk is 
taken in the interests of a greater 
edition of Christianity, more simple and 
more sincere, and the wider in its appeal 
because of the enlargement of its charity 
ind understanding, the loss to the cause 
of Christianity as a whole will be well- 
nigh irreparable.” He adds that the more 
courageous the summons and the more in- 
disputably in harmony with the mind of 
Christ, the greater the respect with which 
heard and the greater the 


‘U0 be 


it would be 
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response which it would meet. He 
roundly declares that the Church of Eng- 
land is suffering from the disease that is 
common to all churches: “It is not yet 
fully Christian. Many of its standards 
are not those of its founder—its attitude, 
for instance, to war—nor is its God the 
Father—the God of Jesus Christ’s reveal- 
ing.” 


Dr. Snowden at Pen-Mar 
Reunion 

At the Presbyterian reunion held Aug- 
ust 2 at Pen-Mar, on the peak of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, Dr. J. H. Snow- 
den, editor of the Presbyterian Banner, 
spoke on the subject, “Is the World 
Growing Better?” This “reunion” in- 
cludes Presbyterians south, north and 
U. P. It is a family gathering and prob- 
ably the most. significant Presbyterian 
meeting in the entire eastern portion of 
the United States. 


Conference on Christian Way of 
Life at Pacific Palisades 

The purpose of the Interdenominational 
Conference on the Christian Way of Life, 
which meets annually at Pacific Palisades, 
Cal., is “to face life—life as it is today; to 
ask questions about life, about its prob- 
lems and perplexities, its opportunities 
and responsibilities, and to learn better 
what is the relation of the religion of 
Jesus to it all; then in deeper devotion to 
go forth to our various stations among 
our fellows to manifest the Christian way 
of life in all our human relationships.” 
The chief speakers at the sessions this 
year—Aug. 22-Sept. 2—are Prof. F. Wat- 
son Hannan, of the chair of biblical 
theology, Drew seminary; Prof. Frederic 
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great compassion, but he knows that lit- 
erature preaches best when it is true to its 
own forms and ideals. 

* * 


Trouble in the 
Government 

In a certain native church at Elizabeth- 
ville in Belgian Congo they have what is 
called ‘‘Trouble Night,” when the leaders 
of the church deal with difficulties and 
quarrels in the church. Mr. Baldwin will 
have to institute a trouble night for his 
cabinet, and deal with his irrepressible 
colleague, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. Last 
week the prime minister turned down the 
request that iron and steel should be safe- 
guarded. The present government was 
elected on the understanding that protec- 
tion would not be introduced, except un- 
der certain severe limitations. Jix, in one 
of his week-end utterances, seemed to be 
stampeding his chief. The chancellor of 
the exchequer meanwhile was commend- 
ing the policy of the prime minister. 
There are clearly two minds in the cabinet, 
one favorable to free trade for the present 
at least, the other, eager to press for a 
tariff in aid of distressed industries and 
at least to protect iron and steel. If any- 
one is rejoicing it must be the chief or- 
ganizers of the liberal party. Twice within 
the last quarter of a century the conserv- 
atives have adopted a policy of protection, 
though it is not called by that name, and 
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P. Woellner, of the chair of education, of 
the University of California, and Prof. J. 
Hudson Ballard, of the department of reli- 
gion at Occidental college, Los Angeles, 
Among the other speakers are Dr. W. S. 
Athearn, Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Dr. F. 
A. Agar, Judge Georgia Bullock and Miss 
Mary E. Moxcey. 


New York to Have Scandinavian 
Theological School 

The American Bible training school, 
borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
the establishing of a Scandinavian depart- 
ment for the training of young men and 
women for various types of Christian work 
among Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and 
Finnish people. This Baptist school will 
be the first Scandinavian theological 
school of any denomination to be estab- 
lished in the east. 


The “Co-op Plan” in Theological 
Education 

Last autumn Lane theological semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, introduced the “co-op 
plan” in theological and religious educa- 
tion, which operates through alternating 
quarters of study in the seminary and 
practical work in some church. This pro- 
cedure affords the student an opportunity 
to test theory in practice under skilled 
supervision. Before he left for Europe 
on his summer vacation Pres. R. Ames 
Montgomery reported that four college 
graduates were needed to take advantage 
of the openings in churches ready to co- 
operate. He also announced  under- 
graduate courses in religious education 
leading to the B.R.E. degree. The reg- 
ular seminary faculty has been augmented 
with specialists in this field. The work 


twice they have been defeated. Probably 
they will be again on the old dilemma, 
“In this country you cannot bring in pro- 
tection without a tax on food; the indus- 
tries of this country cannot stand such a 
tax on food; cheap food is essential to 
Lancashire with its immense export 
trade.” But they say that Mr. Baldwin 
will not be stampeded, and Jix has prob- 
ably had a troubled night. His week-end 
indiscretions, which he says are deliberate, 
are ceasing to be funny. 
* * * 

And So Forth 

The Wesleyan Methodist pastoral ses- 
sion has approved Methodist reunion; 
now till 1931 the time will be spent in 
making ready. ... Dr. F. W. Norwood 
has been invited to stand as a liberal can- 
didate for Stoke Newington, and with the 
consent of his church has consented. The 
nearest parallel which I can recall is the 
case of Horne who, while superintendent 
of Whitefield’s, was member for Ipswich. 
. . + The house of commons is to break 
up this week, but there will be an autumn 
session. . . . One of the most remarkable 
agreements in the industrial world was 
made last week. All who work for the 
railways—from the directors down to the 
humblest member—agreed to accept a 2 
per cent reduction in salaries. It is thought 
that this will save the companies £3,000, 
000. The incident is remarkable for the 
expression of real fellowship between the 
management and labor. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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in religious education is under the direc- 
tion of the new professor in that depart- 
ment, Prof. John Adam Garber whose 
leadership services have been much in 
demand. 


Dr. Ding Launches Chinese 
Religious Education Journal 

Rev. S. S. Ding, head of the newly or- 
ganized department of religious education 
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at Fukien Christian university, is launch- 
ing the first “Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion” in China, and is heading up an in- 
terdenominational summer school for re- 
ligious teachers. 


Rev. Everett Clinchy a New 
Federal Council Secretary 

The movement for good will between 
Jews and Christians received a fresh im- 


Special Correspondence from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, August 10. 
p" TSBURGH has perhaps more group 
union summer services than any other 
city in the world. Many of these began 
during the war. The pioneer open-air 
union service was held upon the property 
of the East End Chris- 
Summer Union tian church 11 years ago. 
Services Calvary Episcopal, the 
Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches on Shady avenue joined. This 
season the Church of God and the Point 
Breeze Presbyterian churches have been 
added to the group. Few outside preach- 
ers are brought in; the people come to 
hear their own pastors. A beautiful stone 
pulpit is used on the Calvary lawn. Per- 
fect freedom prevails. Perhaps the Epis- 
opalians will wear vestments and some 
1 will appear in a light summer suit. 
times there are formal written pray- 
ers or again unwritten prayers. Some 
are read, others not. Many 
more people attend than would other- 
» go to the six churches on a warm 
/ evening. The fellowship is so 
zood that in the autumn the people hesi- 
) split up into denominational units 
It has proved a fine experiment. 
In Carnegie hall, in Oakland dis- 
trict i. e, the university center, 28 
churches have united in summer services 
attract large crowds. Here the 
general policy is to invite in prominent 
outside preachers. Dr. Ainslie of Balti- 
more will be the preacher Aug. 12. Often 
2200 people attend these meetings. . . . 
Nearly every district and suburb, like 
ue, South Hills, Wilkinsburg, have 
pted the plan after witnessing the suc- 
which attends the other efforts. The 
ise of union is helped and great good 
is done 


sermons 


whicl 
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The Second Service 

You could probably count upon your 
ingers the churches in our town which 
large evening services. Deep con- 
1 seems to be felt all over the country 
the evening service. Many are 
giving it up entirely. Dr. Hugh Thomp- 
son Kerr, of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
hurch, maintains a vesper service, where 
reaches over the radio every Sunday 
on at 4 o’clock. Dr. Kerr is a 
Preacher of exceptional power. In June 
he celebrated six years of steady radio- 
preaching and he is convinced of its great 
He has the only successful vesper 
in our city, known to me.. Dr. 
rtney, I am told, fills the First 
terian church. Dr. Wallace Petty 
Dr. Albert Day, both liberals, also 
aw crowds. Dr. Woffard Duncan and 
Dr. S. N. Hutchison, having immense 
churches in the east end, have more than 





their share, as things go. An open forum 
in the East End Christian church brings 
out as many at night as come in the 
morning, but more could come both 
times! There is no doubt about it—the 
evening services, in these parts at least, 
have fallen upon evil days. 
s ¢ 6 

Failing Interest in 
The Cinemas 

What would you think if the prices of 
admission to the movies dropped decidedly 
and even then you saw certain theaters 
closing their doors, at least for the sum- 
mer? This phenomenon can be seen now 
in our city. Vaudeville stunts have to be 
injected to create more interest. Perhaps 
people are getting fed up on the insipid 
cinema-plots—two men and one woman 
or two women and one man. 

. 2 

At Union Summer 
Conference 

A number of us attended the two weeks 
of lectures at Union theological seminary, 
New York. There were 331 preachers 
there. When they visited the office of the 
New York Times, an employe asked, 
“Who are these gentlemen?” “Liberal 
preachers” was the reply. “Well,” he 
said, “they are the best looking lot that's 
been through here for a year.” (I was 
not along that day.) The conference was 
superb, with Hugh Black, Moffatt, Coffin, 
Brown, Bell and others offering strong 
courses. Dr. Hill gave a course on “Psy- 
chiatry” which made a strong appeal. 
Every seminary in the United States 
should do this sort of thing. The preach- 
ers are brought up to date. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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petus in the election, July 30, of an 
executive secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ for special 
work in the field of Jewish-Christian re- 
lationships. The new executive is Rev. 
Everett Clinchy, who has for several 
years served the College church at Wes- 
leyan university as pastor. Mr. Clinchy 
is well known in religious and educa- 
tional circles because of the “intercollegi- 
ate parleys on education,” which he 
developed at Wesleyan university and 
which he has organized annually during 
the last five years. The annual parley 
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was designed by Mr. Clinchy as a means 
of encouraging undergraduates to ask 
questions about American college education 
in the presence of experts and to point ways 
in which students could participate in 
solving educational problems. Twenty 
colleges sent representatives to each of 
parleys. 


California Churches Lead Anti- 
Prize Fight Campaign 

In an endeavor to repeal the law which 
legalizes prize fighting in California, 140,000 
signatures have been secured to place the 
ballot at the coming No- 
This work has been 
accomplished under the leadership of the 
California State church federation, of 
Rev. F. M. Larkin is executive 
secretary 


Dean Robbins Likes Both 
The Candidates 


law upon the 


vember election 


which 


In a recent sermon preached at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, Dean Howard Chandler Robbins 
commended both the republican and 


democratic candidates for president, say- 
ing that he thought their nomination was 
a sign of a general moral regeneration 
for the country.” 


Rockefeller, Jr., Gives Million 
To Catholic School 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has purchased 
for five million dollars the Pocantico Hills 
(N. Y.) property of St. Joseph’s Normal 
college, conducted by the Christian broth- 
ers, and has given the college one million 
toward the cost of its removal program 


Pastor Leaves Lutheran for 
Congregational Church 
Rev. James M. Lotz, 


having served 


United Lutheran churches in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, has left the min- 
istry of this fellowship and becomes pas- 
tor of First Congregational church of 
Cuvahoga Falls, O., entering upon his new 


ervice this summer 


Dr. Lloyd Douglas 
Receives a Degree 

Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, of First Con- 
gregational church, Los Angeles, was this 
granted the 
tor of divinity by the University of South- 


year honorary degree of doc- 


ern California 


Boston U. Annexes Four 

Boston Preachers 

A new departure is announced by Pres. 
L. Marsh, of Boston university, in the 

mduct of the department of preaching 


leading preachers of Boston have been 
made associates in the department. The 
four men are Rev. Henry H. Crane, of 
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Center Methodist church; Rev. Henry K, 
Sherrill, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
church; Rev. Raymond Calkins, of First 


Special Correspondence from India 


Poona, July 13. 

R. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, the 
agent-general in South Africa for 

the government of India, is one of the 
outstanding Indians whose words carry 
great weight among Indians of all shades 
of political opinion. He 

Christianity and succeeded the late Mr. 
India G. K. Gokhale as the 
president of the Ser- 

vants of India society, a voluntary organi- 
zation in which some of the ablest Indians 
are found serving their country, combin- 
ing the highest principles of self-sacrifice 
and efficiency. When the treatment of 


Indian settlers in the Union of South 
Africa created a difficult situation and 
when it looked as if the bitterness that 


gathered around that whole question was 
going to alienate permanently, and with 
disastrous results to the Indian settlers, 
the South African whites from their In- 
dian neighbors in South Africa, it 
the appointment by the government of 
India of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri as their 
agent-general in South Africa with almost 
the same status as that of an ambassador 
that helped to ease the situation and bring 
about the better understanding that now 
prevails. In the delicate negotiations that 
had to be carried on between the gov- 


was 


ernment of the Union of South Africa 
and the government of India regarding 
the status and rights of Indian settlers, 


Mr. Sastri proved himself to be a man of 
sweet reasonableness and he was instru- 
mental in removing from the minds of 
the whites a great deal of the fear and 
prejudice which is behind their hostile 
attitude toward colored peoples. 

* * ®* 


Through Brahmin 
Eyes 

Mr. Sastri is a Brahmin from Madras, 
and those who know him best cannot see 
in him any religion in the accepted sense 
of the term, whether Hindu or Christian. 
But he is religious in the sense that his 
life is dominated by the highest ideals of 
humanity and that his great 
talents are consecrated for the unselfish 
service of his countrymen, whether in 
their own land or in lands to which they 
have emigrated. Great value attaches 
therefore to his recent utterance about the 


service of 
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on the world. Speaking to a crowded 
congregation in St. Mary’s cathedral, 
Johannesurg, he said that he was not a 
Christian nor, like many others of his 
country, had he studied in a Christian in- 
stitution. He had been a sympathetic 
observer of the work of Christian mis- 
sionaries and though not a student of 
Christian books claimed such knowledge 
of Christianity as might be gained from a 
zealous and devoted study of English lit- 
erature and poetry. He said that what 
struck him as special features of Chris- 
tianity were humility and meekness; a 
broad compassion and love of our kind 
knowing no barrier such as race, lan- 
guage or complexion of skin; a renuncia- 
tion of spirit including and even surpassing 
asceticism, and a spirit of service delight- 
ing in sacrifice of self and considering it 
a privilege to suffer for our fellow-men 
He acknowledged that Christianity had 
done more than any other institution 
towards bringing the ideal of the brother- 
hood of man within our horizon. “The 
very fact that Chrisitianity has organized 
missions in every part of the world, 
among civilized nations and among bar- 
barous often discharging these 
complete isolation, with no 
sympathy, often against antagonism and 
exposed even to calumny, is enough to 
show that there is something in the re- 
ligion to liberate the highest and noblest 
qualities of human nature.” In paying a 
high tribute to the work of Christian mis- 
sions it” India he concluded by saying 
“Your missions are more to us than all 
the institutions for which the British are 
responsible.” 


peoples, 
offices in 


* * > 
Remaining 
Tasks 

What this noble son of India said about 
what Christianity has yet failed to accom- 
plish deserves to be carefully noted by 
Christians everywhere, and especially by 
the Christians of western countries. 
“Christianity,” Mr. Sastri said, “has not 
yet abolished war. The religion of Jesus 
Christ cannot be said to have done that 
for which it was intended until war has 
been abolished. There are other con- 
quests that Christianity has still to make 
Every form of racialism, all assertions of 
arrogance by one people over another, all 
assumptions of superiority are alien to 
the spirit of the Christian religion just as 
they are alien to the spirit of every great 
religion. It cannot be said with perfect 


truth that Christianity has put these 
things behind it.....It is a melancholy 
reflection that there should be found 


among intelligent and intellectual people 
the notion that a man is to be considered 
good or bad, worthy or unworthy, not 
according to what is inside him but ac- 
cording to the color of his skin. What- 
ever the color of the skin, the soul is the 
same within, and yet there are still inst 
tutions and laws governing our relations 
on the proposition that a man’s inner na 
ture depends on the color of his skim 
(Continued on next page) 
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Congregational church, and Rev. Samuel 
M. Lindsay, of First Baptist church, 
Brookline. The courses to be given by 
these men will be carried through the 
entire year, each man giving two hours 
per week through one-quarter of the year. 
It is believed that the work of these men 





will greatly supplement the leadership of 
the new head of the department, Dr. W. 
L. Stidger. 


Dr. Reisner Touring 
In Scandinavia 
Rev. Christian F. Reisner, of Chelsea 








CORRESPONDENCE FROM INDIA 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Nothing can be a more direct negation of 
true religion than this doctrine; yet in too 
many walks of life we allow that matter 

to govern our doings.” 
. * « 

Religious Teaching in 
Bombay University 

One of the points that emerged from 
the consideration of the Christian message 
in relation to non-Christian religions at 
the Jerusalem meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary council was that the 
great enemy of Christianity is not any 
one or all the non-Christian religions 
put together but the growing secularism 
and materialism of the world. Sincere 
followers of non-Christian religions are 
also alive to the growing menace to their 
religions that is offered by materialism. 
This belief has found curious expression 
in the action recently taken by the Bom- 
bay university, a purely secular institution, 
of appointing a committee “to consider 
and report on the question of the advisa- 
bility of inculcating a theistic attitude in 
our educational system in general and in 
the affiliated colleges in particular.” The 
resolution is somewhat curious in that it 
attempts “the inculcation of a theistic 
attitude” among students who profess re- 
ligions such as the different forms of Hin- 
duism, Islam, Jainism, Zoroastrianism and 
Christianity. It will be a difficult task 
for any committee to evolve a theistic 
teaching which will be acceptable to the 
followers of these diverse religions. How- 
ever, this resolution, accepted by the sen- 
ate of the Bombay university, indicates 
the growing conviction in India of the 
great need there is in our present system 
of secular education for introducing an 
element of religion which will be a cor- 
rective to the materialism of this age. 

* * * 

Bardoli 
Struggle 

The agitation against the enhancement 
of land revenue among the people of Bar- 
doli, a revenue division of the district of 
Surat, shows no signs of abatement. The 
government is not in favor of granting 
what the people ask, namely, an independ- 
ent inquiry about the settlement already 
made. The tenants are united and refuse 
to pay the enhanced tax, and the govern- 
ment is confiscating their lands and cattle. 
The Servants of India society deputed 
two of its members to inquire into and 
report on the situation, and their report 
published last week says that a fresh in- 
quiry by the government is justified. The 
publication of this report has brought to 
the peasantry of Bardoli additional sup- 
port from some powerful leaders of public 
opinion like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
Ali Iman and Mr. Motilal Nehru. Mr. 
Candhi has thrown the weight of his 


Rreat influence already with the people 
of Bardoli. 


No one can say how the 


struggle will end. Meanwhile events in 
Bardoli are giving a new energy to the 
nationalist movement throughout the 
country, such as has not been witnessed 
since the apparent breakdown of the fa- 
mous non-cooperation movement started 
by Mr. Gandhi less than a decade ago. 

* * * 
Employment of Women in 
Underground Work 

The principle that women should not 

be allowed to work underground in mines 
has long been accepted in all civilized 
countries, but India has been an excep- 
tion. The government of India has made 
commendable progress in accepting most 
of the conventions adopted at Washing- 
ton in regard to the regulation of labor. 
In the case of the employment of women 
for underground work in mines there 
have however been some difficulties in 
introducing the needed reform. It is not 
to the credit of India or of the capitalists 
who work the mines of India that there 
are now over 60,000 adult females work- 
ing underground in the mines of this 
country. In 1924 when a new Mines act 
was introduced efforts were made by the 
government to prohibit the labor of 
women underground, but the opposition 
at the time from mine owners made that 
legislation impossible. The government 
two weeks ago published draft regulations 
to bring about this much needed reform. 
It is proposed that in certain areas the 
number of women employed in mines 
should be reduced annually until all women 
would be excluded in a period of ten years 
from now. In the rest of the mines it is 
proposed to prohibit women from work- 
ing finally from the Ist of April next. 

* * * 


And So Forth 

Negotiations for effecting union be- 
tween the United Church of South India 
(which is itself the result of the union 
of Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches) and the church of England of 
the same area have advanced a great deal 
as the result of a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of both the churches held last 
week in Bangalore. The basis on which 
union will take place between these two 
churches is that the United church will 
accept a form of constitutional episcopacy 
and the Church of England in turn will 
accept the present ministers of the other 
church as the ministers of the word and 
the sacrament without any kind of re- 
ordination. It is now more than twelve 
years since these union negotiations were 
started... . / A prominent Hindu in south 
India has given an endowment of two 
million rupees to found a university at 
Chidambaram where there is a famous 
Hindu temple dedicated to the goddess 
Minaakshi. The university is to be named 
after this goddess! But western culture 
and modern science will be taught here 
as in the other universities of India, the 
medium of instruction to be English. 

P. O. Puup. 
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Methodist church, New York, is now in 
Scandinavia, for a six weeks’ tour. Here 
is an interesting news item relative to Dr. 
Reisner’s great six million dollar Broad- 
way temple, now in course of erection. Of 
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the $1,500,000 needed to complete the total 


of $6,000,000 for the temple project it will 
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be remembered that Mr. Ellis L. Phillips 
a few months ago promised $500,000 pro- 


Special Correspondence from the Pacific 
Northwest 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 7. 

re IS EVIDENT that better relations 

among the nations and races bordering 
the Pacific ocean are coming. The Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations recently held at 
the University of Washington shows this 
clearly. It brought to- 
gether half a hundred 
leaders from six coun- 
tries and eleven col- 
leges and universities. The attendance of 
summer school students and of townspeo- 
ple was most gratifying. The evening ses- 
sions drew crowds which taxed the seat- 
ing capacity of the University Methodist 
Temple. In a different way the large Jap- 
anese delegation to the World’s Sunday 
School convention at Los Angeles made 
a distinct contribution. After the conven- 
tion the delegation divided, one part going 
on a tour of eastern cities, and the other 
coming north. There were fifty Christian 
workers in the latter group and they were 
given a hearty welcome by Portland, Ta- 
coma and Seattle. In Portland, the writer 
does not recall any community event that 
went off more smoothly. The council of 
churches, the chamber of commerce, local 
Japanese colony, and certain distinguished 
citizens just back from visiting Japan col- 
laborated with real enthusiasm. The din- 
ner sponsored by the council of churches 
brought out a large number of represen- 
tative citizens. The Japanese consul pled 
for just treatment in the matter of immi- 
gration and advocated placing his fellow 
nationals under the quota law. There would 
now be little objection to doing this if 
only Japanese were concerned, but our ex- 
clusionists look fearfully at the number 
of Chinese enumerated by the census of 
1890. Two per cent of that total would 
mean more than two thousand admissions 
annually, and that figure gives them 
pause. Just to make the picture complete, 
it may be added that three Japanese were 
recently evicted from a wood pulp camp 
in southwestern Washington by a mob of 
fifty white men who believed that they 
were the forerunners of twenty or thirty 
more. The matter will be thoroughly 
sifted. Meanwhile the chamber of com- 
merce of Hoquiam, Wash., has adopted 
resolutions of regret. 


Pacific Relations 
Grow Happier 


* * * 


Community and Federated 
Churches 

Our leading community church is that 
at Longview, Wash., a new city that 
claims 12,000 population. It has a mem- 
bership of 700 and a Sunday school enrol- 
ment about as large. A mission Sunday 
school is also conducted. Mr. R. A. Long 
of Kansas City, the founder of the city, is 
an enthusiastic and substantial supporter 
of the church, and the congregation is now 
housed in a beautiful and commodious 
edifice. Rev. E. H. Gebert, who has been 
pastor from the first, is a member of the 
Puget Sound Methodist conference. An 
executive secretary has recently been 


added to the staff in the person of Ray- 
mond D. Wilder of Tacoma. There are 
also Lutheran, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal congregations op- 
erating in the city, and convinced denomi- 
nationalists of other sorfs can satisfy 
their tastes by going to Kelso, an older 
city across the river a mile or two away. 
Our chief federated church is that at 
Olympia, Wash., the capital of the state. 
It is made up of pre-existing Presbyte- 


rian and Congregational organizations. 
The first pastor, Rev. T. H. Simpson, 
lately resigned to become pastor of the 


Ravenna Boulevard Presbyterian church 
at Seattle. He is succeeded by the Rev. 
Frank E. Carlson of the Waverley 
Heights Congregational church, Portland 
2 ¢ 

The Broughers—Father 
And Sons 

Few churches in the northwest close in 
the summer time, but many pastors go on 
vacations, hence the need for pulpit sup- 
plies. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these is Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist church, Oakland, 
Calif., and his two sons, Russell B. and 
J. Whitcomb, Jr., who hold pastorates in 
Atlantic coast cities. For a quarter of a 
century they have been vacationing in 
Oregon and supplying the pulpit of the 
First Baptist church, Portland. In addi- 
tion this year they are taking care of the 
First Baptist church, Seattle, and the First 
3aptist church, Corvallis, Ore. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that they 
not only fill the pulpits but also the pews 
of all three churches. 

* * * 

And So Forth 

The First Presbyterian church, Port- 
land, brought distinguished visitors to the 
city in the persons of Dr. J. G. Brown, 
principal of the Union theological college, 
Vancouver, B. C., who supplied the pulpit 
during July, and Dr. M. Willard Lampe, 
director of the School of Religion at the 
University of Iowa, who performs a simi- 
lar service in August. Dr. J. M. McInnis, 
president of the Los Angeles Bible insti- 
tute, preached on July 29 in the First 
Presbyterian church, Seattle, 
tor is Dr. Mark A. Matthews. In view of 
the recent severe attacks made on Dr. 
McInnis by the Sunday School Times, the 
incident created some local comment, and 
had the effect of giving Dr. McInnis a 
first-class certificate of orthodoxy. 
The Methodists have been busy 
farewell to their departing bishops and 
welcoming those who are to administer 
their affairs for the next four 
Bishop William O. Shepard goes 
Portland to Paris and is succeeded by 
Bishop Titus Lowe, who comes from 
Singapore. Bishop Wallace E. Brown, 
formerly of Foochow, China,«comes to 
Helena in succession to Bishop H. Lester 
Smith, who goes to Chattanooga. 
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vided that an additional sum of $250,000 
should be raised by July 1 and $750,000, 
by Dec. 1, 1928. On June 30 the campaign 
committee reported subscriptions of $259,- 
882. thus more than fulfilling the first con- 
dition of Mr. Phillips’s pledge. 


President of San Francisco 
Seminary Dies 

Dr. Warren Hall Landon, president 
of the San Francisco (Presbyterian) 
theological seminary, died following an 
operation in Stanford hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, July 14. Dr. Landon was 77 years 
of age. He had been a member of the 
faculty of the seminary since 1892, and 
president for the past 18 years, during 
which the school had grown from a rela- 
tively small enterprise to its present rank 
as the third largest seminary of the 
Presbyterian church. 


Rev. A. J. Gossip Goes to 
Glasgow College 

Rev. Arthur J. Gossip, Scotch preacher 
of Aberdeen, has been elected a professor 
in the United Free Church college, Glas- 
gow, to succeed Rev. W. M. Clow. Dr. 
Gossip is described as “an entirely mag- 
netic personality,” one whose genius as a 
teacher would inspire students “to go out 
and re-Christianize Scotland,” a man of 
“burning conviction of the power of the 


ingel,” 
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tis for Preachers, by William J. Hart. F. M. 
Barton Co., $2.00. 
I sophical Theology, by F. R. Tennant. Vol. I, 
¢ Soul and Its Faculties. Macmillan. 
, a Play in Seven Scenes, by Henry Bailey 
< ens. Crowell, $1.75. 
‘he Graphic Bible from Genesis to Revelation in 
: 1ated Maps and Charts, by Lewis Browne. 
acmillan, $2.50. 
\hristopher C. Andrews, Recollections, 1829-1922, 
ted by Alice E. Andrews. Arthur H. Clark 
Co., Cleveland, $6.00. 
ng Character: Proceedings of the Mid-West 
-onterence on Parent Education, February, 1928. 
\niversity of Chicago Press, $1.00. 











CHRISTIAN CENTURY 








A noble interpretation of the 
gospel in song 


A tie to bind together a broken church-- 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Crarues Cayton Morrison 
and Hersert L. Witett, Editors 


The Christian 


Century Press 
440 South Deaborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Three Outstanding Features: 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


A post card request will bring you 
a returnable copy. A careful ex- 
amination on your part will put 
this Hymnal in your church—this 
Autumn. 























Scholarly and Interesting-- 


The 20th CENTURY 
QUARTERLY 


Makers of the Quarterly 


THomas Curtis CLARK—ErnNest BourRNER ALLEN— 
HELEN Barrett MONTGOMERY— JAMES M. STIFLER 
JoHN R. Ewers—Hersert L. Wittertrt, Jr. 
Craries STeLtzLE—Roy L. SmitH 


Every one of these writers responsible for what goes into the 
Quarterly, is university-trained. And each one has had wide 
experience in the practical work of the Sunday school. 
Moreover, all of them know how to talk to wide awake young 


people and alert adult 


The Quarterly covers the In- 
ternational Series of Lessons, 
and is adapted to the use of 
all classes from Older Inter- 
mediates to the Oldest Adults. 


Ask the Christian Cen- 
tury Press for a free sarmm- 
ple copy. Send quantity 
order for your school or 
class at once. 

















THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY August 23, 1928 


“To bring back free speech about the Roman Church 
has become the first duty of every American citizen” 


Says THE FORUM, in a two page review of Dr. Garrison's 


CATHOLICISM th: AMERICAN MIND 


The review continues: “The way to bring back free speech is to 
practice it, and this book of Dr. Garrison's is a notable sign of 
the times and gives hope that our newspapers will, under the 
pressure of public demand, throw open their columns to the 
most enduring of all the issues raised by the present presidential 
campaign—the Roman Church.” 











“A book many have long been waiting for,” further comments 
The Forum; “an account of the history, the claims, and the 
organization of the Roman Church 


“These matters are set forth with extraordinary lucidity and restraint by 
a learned and very distinguished Protestant professor of history. His 
wish is to make them comprehensible to the American mind, and he does 
this with such literary talent that it is hard to lay down the book with- 
out finishing it at one sitting.” 


Says the Outlook 


“This campaign might prove use- 
ful in helping Protestants and 
Catholics to clear away some 
of the misunderstandings between 
them if those attempting to write 
upon the subject could do so with 
as much real knowledge and in as 
fine a temper as Dr. Garrison, of 
the University of Chicago Divinity 
School . . . The book is well 
written. It is fully documented. 
It is interesting. It is timely.” 


The New York Sun 


“There is no manner of doubt 
that this writer, on a basis of 
painstaking scholarship and with 
the aid of a generous mind, has 
honestly tried to present the sub- 
stance of the Roman Catholic 
faith and policy, both as laid down 
by ecclesiastical authority and as 
practiced in America . . . A schol- 


arly and readable book.” 
{$2.50 





| Other Leaders in Book Service August Sales 
| The Son of Man Preaching Values in New Translations Shoddy 
| Emil Ludwig [$3.00} Halford E. Luccock {$2.00} Dan Brummitt {$2.00} 
| Roads to the City of God Quotable Poems The Stream of History 
Basil Matthews {$1.00} Clark-Gillespie {$2.50} Geoffrey Parsons {$5.00} 
| Present Day Dilemmas The Eternal Spirit in The Daily Round 
C. W. Gilkey [$1.50] Frank C. Doan [$2.00] 

















A postcard will do for your order 











Ten years of book experience are behind 
the recommendations and announcements 
satisfaction assured—from of 


You may purchase any books by mail 
postage paid—one shipment—one bill 


The Christian Century Book Service The Christian Century Book Service 
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